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2nd District 





3rd District 


4th District 
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REGULATIONS FOR 1955-1956 HUNTING SEASON 





OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING GAME “BIRDS AND GAME ANIMALS 





BUCK DEER 
With One or More 5"’ 
Antlers 


2 


93)-Jan. 8 1st 6 days open. 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. 
& Fri. closed at all other times. 
EXCEPT Hardee, Manatee, Sara- 
sota, Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk 
South of St. Rd. 60 and Hillsboro 
South of St. Rd. 92 CLOSED. 


we wre reer ae 


Wed. before Mie a (Nov. 


23) Jan. § 1st § days open. Dec. 
95-Jan. 1 open. Mon, Tues. & 
Fri, ae at all other times. 


EXCEPT Alachua, Bradford, 
Union, that part of Baker & Colum- 
bia South of U. S. 90 from Jack- 
sonville to Lake City & that part 
of Columbia & Suwannee South & 
East of St. Rd. 247 from Lake 
City to the Suwannee River 
CLOSED. SPECIAL SEASON 
Gilchrist & Clay Counties. Nov. 
23-Dec. 4 ONLY Mon. Tues Fri, 
closed. 





Wed. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
93)-Jan 8 Hunting permitted every 
day. Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, Wal- 
ton & Escambia closed Jan. 4. 


Wed. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
23)-Jan. 8 1st § days open. Dec. 
25-Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other times. 
ae County closed to Key 
eer. 


Wed. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
23)-Jan. 8 1st § days open. Dec. 
95-Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other times. 





——s 


TURKEY 


SS ee 





= 


Wed. before Thankeglving (Nov. | EITHER SEX. 


Wed. before Fpanenyng (Nov, 


wae 8 1st § days open. Dec. 
Jan open. Mon. Tues. & 
i Niekd at all. other times. 


EXCEPT Hardee, Manatees, Sara- 
sota, DeSoto, SPECIAL SEASON 
from Nov. 23- Nov, 27, with “day's 
& *season’s bag limited to 1—all 
turkey taken to be tagged with 
special tag to be supplied; ALSO 
Hernando, Pinellas, Polk South of 











| 


St. Rd. 60 and Hillsboro South of 
St. Rd. 92 CLOSED. 





EITHER SEX 
Wed. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
23)-Jan. 8 ist 6 i open. Dec. 


95-Jan. | open. n. Tues, & 
Fri. closed at all other times. 
EXCEPT Alachua, Bradford, Clay, 
Union, that part of Baker and 
Columbia South of U. S. 90 from 
Jacksonville to Lake City & that 
part of Columbia & Suwannee 
South & East of St. Rd. 247 from 
Lake City to the Suwannee River 
CLOSED. 


EITHER SEX 
Wed. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
93)-Jan. 8 Hunting permitted 
every day. GOBBLERS ONLY 
Mar, 31-Apr. 8 14 hour before 
sunrise to 12 noon. 


EITHER SEX 


Wed. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
93)-Jan. 8 1st § days open. Dec. 
95-Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other times. 


EITHER SEX 
Wed. before pe (Nov. 
23)-Jan. 1st § days open. ne 
§-Jan. open. Mon. Tues. 
Fri, nee at all other times. 


















































RAIL AND WATERFOWL. 
SQUIRREL GALLINULE DOVE AND COOT 
| Marsh Hen) oes adel _ Duck-Geese-Coot 
10 Gray 10 a 2% 
2 Fox Sora Rall 25 8 Waid Wee 
Duck Stamp 
Required for 
Duck and Geese 
‘Wed. before Wed. before. Sept. {0Q-Nov. 8 Oct. 8 - Oct. 23 Nov. 7 + Jan. 1I 
Thankaglving (Nov. Thankegiving (Nov. Hunting permitted and Huntin permitted 
23)-Feb. 1 18t § days | 23)-Feb. | 186 days | every day. Dec. 3 - Dec. 3] every day, 
open. Dec. 25-Jan. 1 | open. Dec. 25-Jan. Hunting permitted every day. 
open. Mon. Tues. & | 1 open. Mon. Tues. 
Fri. closed at all; & Fri. closed at all 
other times. other times, 
Wed. before| Wed. before! Sept. 10-Nov. 8 Oct 8 - Oct. 23 “Nov. 7 « Jan. 
Thanksgiving (Nov. Thankegiving (Nov. | Hunting permitted and 
23)-Feb. 1 1st days | 23)-Feb. 1 1st6 days every day. Dec. 3 - Dec. 31 every day. 
open. Dec. 25-Jan.| open. Dec. 26-Jan. Hunting permitted every day. 
1 open. Mon. Tues.| 1 open. Mon. Tues. 
and Fri. closed at all| & Fri. closed at all 
other times. other times. 
Wed. before|Wed. before| Sept. 10-Nov. 8) One Chas Nov. 7 - Jan. 16 
asic F (Nov. | Thanksgiving (Nov. | Hunting permitted Hunting permitted 
23)-Feb. 1 Hunting | 23)-Feb. 1 Hunting | every day. Dec. 3. en 31 every day. 
permitted every day. | permitted every day. Hunting permitted every day. 
That part of Franklin County 
East of St. Rd. 30 and a line ex- 
tending from the point where St. 
Rd. 30 turns west to the water 
line and including all of Alligator 
Point shall be closed to the taking 
of dove during the Oct. 8 - Oct. 
23 portion of the dove season. 
Wed before|Wed. before! Sept. 10-Nov. Oct. 8 - Oct. 23 Nov. 7 - Jan. 16 
Thanksgiving (Nov. | Thanksgiving (Nov. | Hunting tities and Hunting permitted 
23)-Feb. 1 1st § days | 23)-Feb. 1 1st § days | every day. Dec. 3 - Dec. 3] every day. 
open. Dec. 2§-Jan. | open. Dec. 26-Jan. Hunting permitted every day. 
1 open. Mon. Tues. | 1 open. Mon. Tues. 
& Fri. closed at all | & Fri. closed at all 
other times. other times. 
Wed. before| Wed. before! Sept. 10-Nov. 8 pia eek. 2s Novier-= dat. 16 
Thanksgiving (Nov. | Thanksgiving (Nov. | Hunting permitted Hunting permitted 
23)-Feb. 1 1st § days | 23)-Feb. | 1st § days | every day. Dec. 3. a 31 every day. 





open. Dec. 26-Jan. 
1 open. Mon. Tues. 
& Fri. closed at all 
other times. 







































open. Dec. 26-Jan. 
1 open. Mon. Tues. 
& Fri. closed at all 
other times. 































Hunting permitted every day. 


_OPEN SEASON N FOR TAKING M NG MIGRATORY. ‘BIRDS 






Hunting permitted 


WOODCOCK SNIPE 


a ee oo 


SS a ee 





Nov. 23 - Jan. ] | Dec. 24 ~ Jan. 7— 
Hunting permitted | Hunting permitted 
every day. every day, 





Nov. 23 = Jan. 1 | Dec. 24 - Jan. 7 


16 
Hunting permitted Hunting permitted | Hunting permitted 


every day. every day. 





Nov. 23 - Jan. 1 | Dec. 24 - Jan. 7 
Hunting permitted 


every day. every day. 









Dec. 24 - Jan. 7 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov. 23 - Jan. | 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


‘Nov. 93 - Jan. 1 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Dec. 24 - Jan. 7 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 
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Gentlemen: 

Word reaches me that one John Penne- 
kamp, of the Miami HERALD, has taken 
exception to the squirrel cleaning photos 
on the ground that they were too “gory”— 
along with other feature material by various 
writers in the Nov. issue. 

Let me say this in defense: Hunting and 
fishing as sports involve a bit of decorum 
quite different from ballroom dancing and 
canasta, for example. The former are rug- 
ged sports and at times participation in- 
volves a certain degree of “goriness” that 
cannot be escaped. I have yet to see a fish 
or bird brought to hand without some de- 
gree of bloodletting, and I, for one, will be 
happy to see the day come when scientific 
improvements in fishing tackle and firearms 
will enable the angler and the hunter to 
prepare fish and game for the pan with- 
out having to clean or butcher it. 


Any claimed “goriness” in the hunting 
safety series of safety fundamentals and ac- 
cident-prone incidents is credit to their nat- 
uralness and _ true-to-life representation — 
for similar situations are matters of record 
each hunting season. The photos were made 
—and made as realistically as possible — for 
just one purpose: To save lives this hunting 
season. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE is not alone in 
presenting such texts. Any outdoor maga- 
zine worthy of the classification carries simi- 
lar texts and photos. 


The November issue of FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE undoubtedly packs a punch—but it 
is this realistic “punch” that will make peo- 
ple think — and thinking saves lives and 
contributes to successful conservation! If 
the magazine’s photos and texts achieve 
these goals, praise or criticism is only of 
secondary importance. 

E. McLaurin 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Mr. Editor: 

In the December issue of FW you pub- 
lished a map of the Ochlockonee River but 
did not include that part in Wakulla Coun- 
ty. Why? 

Wakulla County is in Florida and is on 
Ochlockonee River. We have good fishing 
and ten fish camps. Please explain why we 
were left out. 

D. E. Vause 
Panacea, Fla. 
@ The maps of lakes and rivers now ap- 
pearing in Florida Wildlife were prepared 
by the Lake and Stream Survey, a Federal 
Aid project of the Fish Management Divi- 
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sion. This survey is being done by units 
such as one or more counties or a specific 
watershed. At this time, the Gadsden-Leon 
County is the only unit completed. The 
lower Ochlockonee River area will appear 
in the maps covering the Wakulla, Liberty, 
and Franklin County unit. 


These reports, including maps, are being 
made into booklets and will be available 
to interested parties through the Informa- 
tion-Education Division of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


Gentlemen: 

Just a few words to let you know that I 
enjoy your magazine very much and look 
forward to each issue. 

All the interesting items that I read make 
me long more than ever to make Florida 
my future home. My money is enclosed for 
another year’s subscription. 

E. H. Nichols 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dear Editor: 

I like Florida Wildlife magazine very 
much but object to your extensive promotion 
of hunting which will eventually kill off 
all our fine birds and animals. 

Your magazine is better now than it ever 
has been but let’s conserve our wildlife so 
that generations to come will enjoy viewing 
what has been often called “a natural her- 
itage.” 

K. J. Wilson 
Raleigh, N.C. 


® Although the hunting pressure has in- 
creased greatly here in Florida, a sound 
game management program has resulted in 
a larger game population which should con- 
tinue to grow. For the dubious, we sug- 
gest they read the short article, “Game Is 
A Crop” printed elsewhere in this issue. 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed you will find my check for a 
year’s subscription to your excellent maga- 
zine. 

In your October issue I noticed an error 
in Stanley Roberts’ article, “Assignment 
Alligator.” He states that only the top jaw 
moves and from my observations, it should 
be the reverse —it is the alligator’s lower 
jaw that moves. I though it a very good 
article. 

T. E. Satchwell 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
@ You are correct. It is the lower jaw of 
the alligator that is hinged. 


Dear Editor: 

I have, at this time, a complete file of 
all issues of Florida Wildlife from January 
1951 to date. I am desirous of securing ALL 
issues from date of first publication which 
I understand will include those from June 
of 1947 through December 1950. 

It will be deeply appreciated if you will 
publish this in Strikes and Backlashes in 
hopes that some of your long time readers 
will be kind enough to help me out. 

C. A. Pound 

Gainesville, Fla. 
@ Florida Wildlife no longer has extra 
copies of old issues available so we are in 
hopes that our old time readers will help 
Mr. Pound in his appeal to complete his 
files. Anyone having the back issues avail- 
able should write to Mr. C. A. Pound, Baird 
Hardware Co., Inc., Gainesville, Florida. 


Dear Sirs: 

In this busy world of ours we seldom take 
the time to say a proper word of appre- 
ciation for a job well-done. 

Enclosed is a money-order covering three 
one-year subscriptions to FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE to go to friends up north, all inter- 
ested in fishing and all connected in various 
phases of the big radio industry and broad- 
casting. 

My copies of FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 
for the past three years have been doing 
triple and even quadruple duty. 


My wife is constantly asking me: “Has 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE arrived yet? We 
both read it avidly. 


To Mr. Elmer O. Wayne, of Radio Sta- 
tion WJR in Detroit, Michigan, I just bund- 
led up the 1954 and some of the 1953 copies 
and sent them to him. He visited here in 
Florida last spring and evidenced his desire 
to come back again this coming spring to 
try his luck at both fresh and salt water 
fishing in Florida. 

The third person, Joseph Troyan, another 
personal friend, one of the famous coast-to- 
coast team of entertainers . . . Pie Plant Pete 
and Bashful Harmonica Joe . . . is an avid 
fisherman and is eager to “wet a line” in 
Florida waters, and will no doubt share his 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE issue with his fish- 
ing pal, Chester Schultz, a Cleveland, Ohio, 
real estate and insurance broker, who plans 
a spring fishing trip with Joe in Florida. 

We have had numerous occasions to 
broadcast some excerpts over Radio Station 
WWPF, of pertinent information from the 
magazine. We enjoy every bit of it from 
cover to cover. 

May I take this occasion to express my 
sincere thank you for a GOOD JOB... 
WELL DONE in editing and publishing 
such a real, clean, informative magazine 
that does so much good in providing inter- 
esting reading . . . that helps to teach our 
younger generation the conservation habits 
and lessons of true sportsmanship, and that 
always finds a welcome spot at our home. 

Herb Young 
Palatka, Fla. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 





CARELESS 





SUDDEN 


GUNS—DEATH 


On this page are reproduced a few of the hunting accident reports carried by newspapers throughout Florida. 
During the FIRST WEEK of the regular hunting season six hunters were killed and an unknown number wounded. 
if those taking the field with shotgun and rifle would but observe The Ten Commandments of Safety (re- 
printed below), newspaper clippings such as these would be “‘few and far between.” 


Fort Pierce 
Hunter Hit 


“FORT PIERCE, Nov. 25—John Steele, 

Fort Pierce, was reported in serious con- 
dition today in a Fort Myers hospital 
as the result of gunshot wounds re- 
ceived in a turkey hunting accident 
yesterday in Hendry County. 

Steele, it was reported here, was 
wounded by a shot fired by a member 
of another hunting party, who mistook 
him for a turkey when Steele sounded 
a turkey call while hidden in brush. 


TURKEY CALLS 
TOO REALISTIC 


INVERNESS, Nov. 26 (AP)—J. W. 
Reynolds, 35, a Lakeland insurance 
man, is a pretty good turkey caller— 
maybe too good. 

While he was using a turkey caller 
on a hunting trip near here this week, 
Reynolds was hit in the face and neck 
by nine No. 5 bird shot. 

Reynolds said the other hunter ran 
away when he yelled. Reynolds was 
taken to a Lakeland hospital for treat- 
ment. 


Hunter Shot In Head 


HAW THORNE,—Harry Harvell was 
treated Sunday afternoon for bird shot 
in the back of the head and back. 


Hunter Shot 
To Death On 
Glades Trip 


FORT LAUDERDALE, Nov. 25—A 19- 
year-old Miami hunter, Eugene Vincent 
Mullins, is dead of a shotgun blast which 
struck his head in a hunting accident 
deep in the Everglades. 

Mullins was one of a party of five 
Miamians aboard a swamp buggy on a 
hunting trip near the Palm Beach 
County line about 16 miles west of 
State Road 27. 

The group was boarding the swamp 
buggy about an hour before sunset 
yesterday. John Frederickson, 22, hand- 
ed his shotgun to Mullins when it dis- 
charged, the full load of shot striking 
Mullins in the head. 
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Orlando Boy Dies 
Trying to Retrieve 
Duck in Lake Jack 


ORLANDO, Nov. 24 (UP)—A teenage 
boy drowned on a Thanksgiving Day 
hunting trip at a lake near here today 
as companions stood by afraid to enter 
the water because of alligators. 

The companions said Charles Ellison, 
18, Plymouth, drowned in Lake Jack 
when he swam far from shore to re- 
trieve a duck he had downed. 










THE 10 
COMMANDMENTS 
OF SAFETY 


] Treat every gun with the respect 
due a loaded gun. This is the 
first rule of gun safety. 








Guns carried into camp or home, 

or when otherwise not in use, 
must always be unloaded, and taken 
down or have actions open; guns al- 
ways should be carried in cases to 
the shooting area. 







3 Always be sure barrel and action 

are clear of obstructions, and 
that you have only ammunition of the 
proper size for the gun you are carry- 
ing. Remove oil and grease from 
chamber before firing. 







Always carry your gun so that 
you can control the direction of 
the muzzle, even if you stumble; keep 
the safety on until you are ready to 


shoot. 

5 Be sure of your target before you 
pull the trigger; know the identi- 

fying features of the game you intend 

to hunt. 









Never point a gun at anything 
you do not want to shoot; avoid 
all horseplay while handling a gun. 






Unattended guns should be un- 
loaded; guns and ammunition 
should be stored separately beyond 
reach of children and careless adults. 









Never climb a tree or fence or 

jump a ditch with a loaded gun; 
never pull a gun toward you by the 
muzzle. 


9 Never shoot a bullet at a flat, 

hard surface or the surface of 
water; when at target practice, be sure 
your backstop is adequate. 









] Avoid alcoholic drinks before or 
during shooting. 





YOUNG HUNTER 
SHOT IN LEG 


A 14-year-old Jacksonville hunter 
was in good condition at St. Luke’s 
Hospital last night following treatment 
he received for an accidental gunshot 
wound. 

Verne Smallwood, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Verne E. Smallwood, Jr. of 331 
E. 18th St., was under observation for 
a wound he sustained when a .22 cart- 
ridge fired, grazing his left leg and 
foot. 

Smallwood, along with 16-year-old 
Jimmy Daly, 1942 Market St., had gone 
hunting early yesterday and stopped 
on Hecksher drive to rest. Smallwood 
placed the muzzle of the rifle on his left 
foot and the firearm discharged acci- 
dentally. 


Tampa Plumber Killed 


Paul Ariola, 57, a Tampa plumber 
was shot and killed by his own shot- 
gun last Sunday. Ariola tossed his gun 
to the bank before getting out of his 
boat. 


Hunter Killed 


S. C. Andreu, 54, of Switzerland was 
killed as his shotgun fired, apparently 
as he was stepping into his boat. 


Hialeah Man Killed 


Robert F. Pinckard was killed by his 
hunting partner Elbert L. Hayes. Hayes 
said he fired the shot after he saw the 
bushes shaking and received no answer 
when he called Pinckard. 


Two Wounded 
In West Fla. 


By THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

Two young hunters were wounded, 
one of them critically, in accidents 
with firearms in Northwest Florida on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Gerald Enfinger, 16, of Pensacola, 
was injured critically when shot in the 
head by a .22 rifle that fired prema- 
turely while the youth was on a squirrel 
hunt near Milton with two other teen- 
agers. 

In the other mishap, Charles Frank- 
lin, 22, of Niceville, suffered shotgun 
wounds when his hunting companion 
mistook him for a deer. 

Chellon Coon, 21, of Valparaiso, told 
Officers he fired at what he thought 
was a deer and hit Franklin. The two 
were hunting on the Eglin Air Force 
Base reservation. 





By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


eo YOUTHFUL conservationists 
of the state were well repre- 
sented by your JCC League Board 
of Directors at Daytona Beach, Oc- 
tober 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, when their 
quarterly meeting was held simul- 
taneously with the Annual Meeting 
of the Florida Wildlife Federation 
and the Southeastern Conference of 
Game and Fish Commissions (rep- 
resenting 12 southeastern states). 

Their meeting was most success- 
ful and gave all of them an oppor- 
tunity to meet some of the outstand- 
ing conservationists of the country, 
and from our very own state. The 
young directors had two or three 
opportunities of hearing Mike Hu- 
doba of SPORTS AFIELD and Con- 
servation Director of the Outdoor 
Writers of America. Add to that 
rare and delightful experience the 
meeting with C. R. Gutermuth, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Wild- 
life Institute, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Gutermuth spoke to the young dele- 
gates almost an hour during one of 
their meetings. They had the pleas- 
ure, too, of meeting Carl Shoemak- 
er, Consulting Conservationist, Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Others had an occasion to talk and 
encourage these representatives of 
yours in their work. They were 
James McBroom, Coordinator, Riv- 
er Basin Studies, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service; Jack Culbreath, 
Representative of the Information 
Education Division of the USFWS; 
Turner Wallis, Central and South- 
ern Florida Flood Control District; 
Ernest Mitts, Director, State Board 
of Conservation, Tallahassee. 

The meeting of the Jr. Conserva- 
tion Club League was most success- 
ful. The chairman, Phil Alexander, 
presided while those attending 
were: Charline Pledger, secretary; 
Cathlyn McClain, treasurer; direc- 
tors Walter Krueger, Mike Davis, 
and Jerry Hill; and vice president 
Earl Powell. All directors were 
present. Many important issues were 
discussed — principally next sum- 
mer’s program for our Youth Con- 
servation Camp. Activities for the 
coming year were recommended by 
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the executive secretary of the 
League. It was suggested that the 
program be set up by the board for 
consideration and recommended to 
the committtee on activities. Mem- 
bers decided to work out various 
schedules and submit them at their 
next meeting to be held next March 
in Panama City. The date will be 
announced later. 

The agenda included another im- 
portant issue — raising money. 
Some of the more helpful sugges- 
tions will be considered by the exec- 
utive secretary and carried into 
action this coming year. 

The board voided a_ previous 
recommendation for receiving the 
coveted honor of Junior Wildlife 
Officer. The board had previously 
set the age minimum of 18. At this 
meeting upon the recommendation 
of the Chief of Information and Ed- 
ucation, Bob Dahne, the board low- 
ered the age to 16. The points re- 
main the same though — 100,000. 

Mrs. Dorothy Wimbrow, editor of 
the SEBASTIAN NEWS, spoke to 
the members during their meeting 
and recommended a speaker’s bu- 
reau. Mrs. Wimbrow suggested they 
could arrive at a minimum fee of 
five or ten dollars for each speaker. 
This could develop speakers and 
place before the public the informa- 
tion needed to advance this most 
worthwhile program. The money 
could be deposited in the league 
treasury. The writer suggested a 
state-wide Tag Day to be developed 
during the forthcoming National 
Wildlife Week during March 1956. 
This would encourage people to 
recognize the program and become 
more informed. Of course, the con- 
tributions will help too! 


AROUND THE STATE 


Daytona Beach— 

The board had some of their mem- 
bers stay on to enjoy other sessions 
during the conference. At the an- 
nual banquet of the Florida Wild- 
life Federation, they were guests of 
the president, H. R. Wilber, MD, 
and during the Southeastern Con- 
ference of Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners, they were guests of the Flor- 


ida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. Dr. O. E. Frye, assis- 
tant director, made the necessary 
arrangements. A big THANK YOU 
to Dr. Wilber and Dr. Frye. 


KENTUCKY— 

Earl Wallace, Director of the De- 
partment of Game and Fish in Ken- 
tucky, together with Ed Adams, Di- 
rector of the Conservation Educa- 
tion Division, have invited the exec- 
utive board to spend two weeks at 
one of the camps operated by Ken- 
tucky. The invitation is for next 
summer. 


Tallahassee— 

The writer, on a recent visit to 
Tallahassee to confer with Bob 
Dahne and Director A. D. Aldrich 
about our youth program, received 
a new title — State Supervisor of 
Education. 


Panama City— 

Bob Dahne, Chief of Information 
and Education, and the writer paid 
the Bay County All-Girls Conserva- 
tion Club a visit. Our principal con- 
cern there was to offer our services 
in helping the young ladies secure 
a sponsor of their own. The meet- 
ing, presided over by Miss Charline 
Pledger, president of the club, was 
so interesting it lasted for three 
hours. Many of the members had 
their parents and friends present. 
Jim Bickerstaff, Regional Manager 
of the Northwest Region, was pres- 
ent. Information and Education Of- 
ficer Ed Timmons was on hand to 
lend his support. 


St. Augustine— 

The boys over that way are most 
interested in organizing a club. A 
letter was sent our way and we in 
turn sent it on to Ralph Voss, the 
new Information and Education Of- 
ficer for the Northeast Region with 
headquarters located in Lake City. 
We understand that they have had 
a meeting and are preparing to 
organize a very useful conservation 
group. All of us are waiting to hear 
from you. 


Lake Eaton— 

Cabins are being rented to hunt- 
ers this year for the first time at the 
Youth Camp. The purpose for doing 
this is to raise additional revenues 
for construction and improvement 
of the Camp. Rates have been es- 
tablished at $15.00 per day per cabin 
with eight to a cabin. So you hunt- 
ers please attend to this. It’s a won- 
derful way of getting your gang 
together and having a place already 
set up. Just move in. And, of course, 
you will be doing a big favor for 
those future hunters — our young 
people. 
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Lake Eaton— 

Under the supervision of Gene 
Gallant, advisor to the Dean Mather 
Wildlife Club, the members are 
clearing several trails in the Camp 
to be used next year for nature 
hikes, etc. Keep up the wonderful 
interest, young men. We feel that 
all of the young people will voice 
their sincere thanks to you and Mr. 
Gallant for this improved operation. 


Williston— 

The writer’s secretary, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Durkee, is due back soon from 
her vacation, so our correspondence 
will begin to return to normal. Don’t 
forget to write and tell us any news, 
don’t forget to send some of your 
worthy news of interest to the edi- 
tors of the CLAW, and DON’T 
FORGET TO SEND IN YOUR RE- 
PORTS TO YOUR INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION OFFICER IN 
YOUR REGION. HE WILL SEND 
THEM ON TO ME. REMEMBER 
TO DO THIS. SOME OF YOU 
HAVE NOT BEEN SENDING IN 
DUPLICATE: REPORTLS:.TO 
THESE MEN AND CONSE- 
QUENTLY THEY DO NOT KNOW 
WHAT SOME OF YOU ARE DO- 
ING. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT 

Mr. Bob Dahne, our Chief of I & 
E, has approved the writer’s 1955 
Summer Camp and Recommenda- 
tions for 1956. Copies have been 
mailed out to newspapers, Federa- 
tion Wildlife members, Radio Sta- 


tions, Outdoor Writers, Conserva- 
tion Agencies, and other interested 
persons. There are a few copies left 
and if some of you secretaries would 
like one for your files, please write 
for a copy, Hurry — first come, first 
served. 
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Our office in Williston has com- 
pleted a new set of minutes for the 
past four years of Conference meet- 
ings and Board of Director’s meet- 
ings of the JCCL. These records 
are bound in a handsome leaf-book. 
A copy will be held in our office and 
the other copy will be presented to 
the League secretary, Miss Char- 
line Pledger at the next board meet- 
ing to be held in Panama City next 
March. 
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Junior Conservationist of the Year 


This is the month, the final month 
for all of you who are striving to 
receive this coveted honor of being 
the Conservationist of the Year — 
1955, to get all of your points in or- 
der and to have your senior advisor 
or senior counselor prepare his 
papers for authentication. We will 
want all of these records in our of- 
fice not later than January 15, 1956. 
Some of you have many points by 
this time, others need more—so all 
of you keep on trying. Feint heart 
never won anything. Stay with it. 
Remember what goes with the hon- 
or: a beautiful .22 caliber rifle, a fly 
rod, and a trophy that any young 
man or woman would like to have. 





Conservation activity for the small fry of St. Lucie County got off to a flying start with the 

formation of a Junior Conservation Club in Fort Pierce. The new club is sponsored by the 

Fort Pierce Lions Club. From left, front, are: Frank Nowak, G&FWFC; Gordon Kay, Phil 

Ecker, Lester Lennard, and Foster Kay, Lions Club project chairman. Standing, left to right: 

Jack Plymale, Eddie Hamilton, Michael Brennan, and Daniel T. Knowles. Plymale and 
Knowles are Lions Club advisers to the group. 
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It’s displayed on the writer’s desk. 
Who is going to be the lucky one? 
If you miss in 55 try for 756. 

And don’t forget that your points 
earned while doing constructive 
things for conservation are accumu- 
lative. You go right on amassing 
points. At the end of the rainbow 
is that distinction of being a Jr. 
Wildlife Officer with a very official 
and dignified badge and card to 
go with the title. Remember too, 
that the more points you have the 
easier it is to gain a new rank. 

RANGER — 10,000 conservation 

points 

FORESTER — 30,000 conserva- 

tion points 

CONSERVATIONIST — 

conservation points 

JR. WILDLIFE OFFICER — 

100,000 conservation points 
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Lake Eaton Youth 
Conservation Camp 

As of November 1 of this year, 
our camp is now being carefully 
watched by our custodians — Mr. 
and Mrs. H. S. Kenan of Ocala. If 
you are around that way sometime, 
drop in and say hello. 

The camp now has two outdoor 
grills. And it is hoped that they will 
be used when ever it is necessary 
to build a fire. Now that there is a 
custodian there at all times we feel 
sure that this rule will be carried 
out. We want everyone to enjoy the 
beauty and splendor of our camp 
site, but at the same time we want 
them to take care of it, too. Fires 
are dangerous and when scattered 
around make the grounds look very 
messy. Let’s take care of our Camp. 

oe 2K ok 2 ok ok ok ok 2K OK ok 
Junior Conservation Camp 

Movies that were taken this past 
summer during the camping period 
were completed November 12, at 
Lake Eaton. Mr. Wallace Hughes, 
Chief of Audio-Visual Education 
completed the picture which will be 
processed by the Florida State Uni- 
versity. We have been instructed 
that the Florida State University 
will contribute its equipment, studio, 
cameras, personnel, sound techni- 
cians, etc. to help us with our film- 
ing. This is noteworthy transaction 
in that it shows how departments 
and agencies can get together and 
work out cooperative plans where 
every one will benefit. 
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Movies taken while Mr. Hughes 
was at camp were various and shots 
were taken of the young people 
playing in the general area, coming 
out of the cabins, going to chow, ete. 
By the way the actors used to com- 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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WADERS TAKE MORE BASS 





By JULIUS STURM 


HE HISTORY of fishing indicates that progress in 
landing more and bigger fish more efficiently is 
usually a direct result of adapting the techniques of 
one phrase of the sport to the equipment of another. 
Wading right into the natural element of his quarry 
was originally the exclusive province of the fly caster. 
When spinning equipment came along the wading 
method was found quite satisfactory for its use, and 
even superior to the fly rod under some conditions. 
Now the bait caster is taking over the technique with 
surprising results. I’ve found it just the thing for 
fishing in the marshy areas of south Florida. 

The countryside to both the east and west of Devil’s 
Garden Road, south of Moore Haven and Lake Hic- 
pochee, is monotonously similar to that found all 
through the great Okeloacoochee Slough — flat and 
open, with intermittent hammocks of cabbage palms 
and palmettos, and stands of tall, straight slash pine. 
You also find a lot of sawgrass, pencil weeds, cat- 
tails, and countless others. 

The grass in the particular spot I have in mind 
(roughly five miles south of State Highway 80, on the 
side of Devil’s Garden Road toward the Miami Canal, 
some twenty miles to the east) was nearly waist 
deep. Water was everywhere — standing in ponds 
that were sometimes no deeper than my knees; at 
other times, up to my waist. Between ponds the 
footing was decidedly spongy and wet. 

I carried nothing but a casting rod, topped off with 
my old-faithful red-headed plug (armed with weedless 
hooks), a creel, and a landing net slung on a loop 
over my left shoulder. 

Standing in ankle-deep water, I cast along the edge 
of the wide pond. The plug landed in among a fairly 
thick stand of pencil weeds where it lay motionless 
for a moment. Then I retrieved it with a series of 
irregular, jerky movements. It found no takers the 
first time out, but the second produced a 2% pound 
largemouth. And the water was only eighteen inches 


deep! 
Strange as it may seem, I’ve been able to take 
more bass — consistently — while wading these 


shallow ponds, as well as many parts of rivers and 
larger lakes in Florida, than many of my colleagues 
can take from boats, and for a number of excellent 
reasons. 

Wading, of course, is not new. Fly casters have been 
doing it for years. Surf casters wade regularly. Spin 
casters have used it to some extent, but not as much 
as you might expect when you consider that the 
technique of spinning is ideally suited to situations 
where your elbows are actually in the water — which 
would make fly-casting awkward. But wading with a 
casting rod is a technique that just hasn’t occurred to 
most fishermen. 

Then, too, the propagation rate of Florida fish is 
nothing short of phenomenal. It’s probably safe to 
say that there isn’t a pond anywhere in the state, 
12-inches deep, that hasn’t a goodly piscatorial popu- 
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lation, though boating is frequently impractical. A 
lot of these are “rough” fish, such as gar and mudfish, 
but the renowned Florida largemouth is plentifully 
represented, you may be sure. 

One sometimes wonders how these ponds become 
stocked when they have no visible inlets or outlets. 
A miniature lake may spring into existence after a 
heavy rainfall, and in no time at all abounds with 
fish. How? The most logical guess seems to be that 
fertile eggs are carried there on the feet of water 
birds. 

Another reason why wading right into the water 
of ponds and rivers and lakes produces more bass 
than boat fishing has to do with fish psychology. Ask 
any diver how the fish react when he is completely 
submerged in the water. He’ll tell you he has to 
actually brush them out of his way to do any sort of 
underwater work. Instead of showing fear, they flock 
around like a lot of curious kids to investigate this 
strange new “fish” in their midst. 

But let a boat pass overhead, or even the shadow 
of a large bird, and it throws them into a virtual 
panic. If you’ve ever visited one of Florida’s num- 
erous crystal-clear springs and have taken a tour on 
a glass-bottomed boat, recall how the fish and other 
forms of aquatic life scurried away at your approach. 
And for years fly casters have known that they could 
work virtually in the midst of a school of feeding 
trout, providing they moved cautiously so they did 
not cause alarm. 

What are the usual results obtained from a boat? 
Of course, from a boat you'll catch fish — you can’t 
fail to catch fish in Florida no matter how you go about 
it, but there’s a certain pride of craftsmanship in 
knowing you’re accomplishing something more skill- 
fully and efficiently than the average practitioner. 
The boat will drift over areas which should be highly 
productive and scare off the wary bass before the 
fisherman can so much as offer his bait. And he'll 
also spend a lot of time untangling lines from vege- 
tation. 

Then, too, there are lots of fine bass locations you 
can’t reach in a boat, or without frightening the 
bass. Here is where the wading caster has things 
pretty much his own way. 

It’s almost a truism to say bass will be found where 
their food is found. Whether they’re looking for 
crayfish along riprapped causeways, pursuing min- 
nows in Dead Lake, or hunting frogs in the innumer- 
able ponds of the Everglades and Okaloacoochee 
Slough, that means shallow water, even when the 
book says they should be in deep water. I once caught 
a six-pound largemouth in 12-inches of water — with 
the thermometer hovering near the 100-degree mark! 
He was chasing some minnows which had schooled in 
this shallow water. 

And finally, when it comes to the maneuverability 
you need in shallow water, the wader has it all over 
the boating fisherman. 
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All in all, it is not difficult to understand why a 
fisherman wading catches up to three times as many 
fish as do fishermen working the same area from 
a boat. 

This applies not only to hosts of small ponds and 
the shallow waters along the shores of many of 
our larger lakes, but it is equally true of many of 
our fine fishing rivers which are too shallow for boats, 
or which have a current that is not conducive to 
handling a boat with one hand while you cast with 
the other. A boat, in fact, is in the way unless the 
water is wide and deep, or the shore area is particu- 
larly marshy. We needn’t even consider boggy bottoms 
because those of all bodies of fresh water in Florida 
are, almost without exception, composed of sand. Nor 
need the wading angler worry too much about step- 
offs such as he might encounter in, for instance, a 
rocky trout stream in Oregon. 

While wading you don’t need a fly rod in our state. 
Matter of fact, the conditions usually encountered 
down here call for the greater accuracy of a casting 
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rod. Many “holes” among clustered lily pads or hya- 
cinths make ideal targets which are, at best, hard to 
hit with a fly rod. In many cases the casting rod is 
the only way to get larger fish out from under logs 
or from among cypress stumps and into the deep water 
where you can fight them effectively. 

I have a partiality for the old-fashioned plugs, 
though small spinners are also good under these con- 
ditions, and wading for bass with your casting rod 
is a technique particularly adaptable to the use of live 
bait. Since bass are in the shallow water in search of 
their traditional food is seems reasonable to assume 
that the use of minnows, frogs, or crayfish should be 
successful there — and they are! 

My method when using live bait is to cast it up 
onto the edge of floating vegetation and let it slide 
off into the water. The wary bass will come out to 
take it and scurry back into their shelter, and that’s 
where the fun begins. 

Among others in the field of artificial lures, the 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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The beaver is a solid case of conservation done wrong. Ten years 
ago, landowners badgered conservation officials to stock beavers 
on their land. Now, many such landowners want the beaver de- 
stroyed because of pasture and timber flooding. We can correct 
this fault by research development in raising the price of beaver 
pelts, in encouraging sane harvest of beavers, in showing land- 
owners that the beaver is his best water conservation worker. 


permits on your lands. As a sportsman you have a 
stake in wildlife in that you want game to hunt and 
fish to catch. 

Twenty years ago wildlife management was a 
sirupy theme of patent medicine thinking. Ponds and 
streams were stocked periodically by dumping into 
them anything with fins and without regard to size 
and numbers. The quail shortage was no problem 
— state game farms simply released thousands of 
birds annually. 

Today we know that stocking streams is basically 
false conservation; that only certain species of fish 
will provide good fishing in a pond. Those stocked 
quail? I’d say that for every $100 invested in rearing 
and releasing pen-raised quail there is less than a 
dollar return in value of burned gunpowder. Prob- 
ably fewer than five quail survived in every hundred 
released! 


Just how big is this educational job? Here’s a simple 
example: possibly 95 per cent of the nature-minded 
population still cling to the horse-and-buggy definition 
of wildlife conservation—‘Saving,” or “hoarding.” Yet 
the real meaning and the one we must learn to accept 
is that such conservation is the “wise use of fish and 
game resources.” Good conservation, then, may even 
call for a heavy harvest of game and fish. In one 
Northern state biologists advised killing of doe deer 
because winter forage wasn’t sufficient to feed the 
herds. Sportsmen bucked this advice for years until 
they actually saw tens of thousands of their deer dead 
and dying of starvation — not from hunters’ guns. 
Those deer represented a million hours of lost sport- 
ing enjoyment as well as a terrific loss of edible meat. 


We must break down misconceptions of game and 
fish management. Not long ago a farmer informed 
me he had ten coveys of quail on his land. “But I’m not 
going to shoot them for five or six more years. Then 
they’ll have a chance to really become plentiful.” 





By EARL F. KENNAMER 


eid igor BIOLOGIST doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. He says carp will ruin my pond, but 
I’m going to put ’em in, anyway!” 

These remarks I heard not long ago typify the atti- 
tude taken by many self-styled “sidewalk” wildlife 
technicians towards sound recommendations present- 
ed by trained fish and game specialists. 

Such recommendations are the meat of a sound 
educational program to improve hunting and fishing. 
As a farmer you can consider fish and game as a 
potential cash crop. For instance, you can sell hunting 
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I told him he wouldn’t have any more quail then 
than now. He didn’t believe me. 


“All right,” I said. “You’re a farmer. Let’s look at 
the situation another way. Suppose you have a half 
dozen heifers and a good bull on 20 acres of good pas- 
ture. Will that herd increase to a hundred animals 
without additional food? No. The weaker calves and 
cows will starve to death or become diseased. You 
must harvest the surplus and provide feed for the 
increase. The same is true of game species.” That one 
illustration was sufficient. 
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For better fish and game management, we must lay 
a bigger pipeline for our educational program. One 
agency, for example, carries on actual farmland de- 
velopment for wildlife. Landowners don’t really ap- 
preciate such development because they pay little 
or nothing for it. We'll do our best private fish and 
game work by showing individuals how to develop 
wildlife. Their own labor and expense will put the 
responsibility on their shoulders. We spend millions 
of dollars for wildlife research to thousands for sound 
education. The bookshelves are lined with musty 
scientific papers and volumes on game and fish and 
management, and they are increasing by the thou- 
sands of pages daily. They aren’t meant for the lay- 
man. In fact, most of them are dull to the biologist. 
But who is ferreting out the facts and putting them 
together for the sportsman and farmer? 

Movies, radio, publications, and television have 
their place in this gigantic scheme of wildlife educa- 
tion. We should and do have an educational and 
publicity official in each state conservation depart- 
ment. His job, however, should be centered on regu- 
lations and those phases of conservation that apply 
to public lands. 

In addition we need a wildlife conservation specialist 
in every state to work with farmers. Half our land is 
in farms and such farmland produces most of our 
game and much of our fishing. You must realize that 
game and fish are basically agricultural products — 
regardless, how much some conservation officials and 
politicians try to tell you otherwise. There’s no dif- 
ference, for example, between swine and fish pro- 
duction save actual management techniques. Such 
an educational specialist might be employed by the 
Agricultural Extension Service of each state because 
he can carry out his farmer-sportsman recommenda- 
tions through the county agent, his youth programs 
through 4-H. 


In any educationel program you don’t make changes 
overnight or even within a year. One biologist has 
pointed out for years through every channel of com- 
munication that foxes are not the primary reason for 
a quail shortage. But at practically every sportsmen’s 
rally, some wag will sing out: “If we could kill out 
the foxes, we’d have more birds!”’ 


We should work towards closer coordination of 
research and education. We can save money in the 
research phase of wildlife management by avoiding 
duplication. Adjoining states with the same general 
climatic conditions, soils, animal and plant species 
need not conduct research on production of catfish 
in farm ponds! One fisheries expert has just “dis- 
covered” that sodium arsenite will kill Pithophora, 
a scummy green growth that covers ponds in summer 
and prohibits fishing. Yet a worker in a different 
agency in that state has been using, recommending, 
and publicizing sodium arsenite for four years to 
kill this weed pest! 

In general, the researcher must concentrate his 
efforts on basic problems. Why should he spend time 
and effort establishing a system of determining the 
age of deer by their teeth when it’s more important 
to learn why Michigan has around 850,000 deer and 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Youth training in wildlife has yet to reach the saturation stage. 

We're outdated in our educational principles when we say, develop 

fish and game for youngsters. Teach the youngsters today how 
THEY can improve wildlife for themselves! 
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Everybody has been indoctrinated with the idea that fish and 
game should not be tagged with a price label. Nuts! What’s wrong 
with controlled PRIVATE production of game fish, quail, and other 
wildlife, if such production does not conflict with natural develop- 
ment of fish and game? 


1] 


Why restock streams when the water is populated with all the 
fish it can support? 





Why do a wildlife job for folks when they can do a better task by 
educating them in the principles. Example: cost of trapping a fox 
by a professional—$50; by a farmer taught to trap, $5! 





The fur animal is a neglected wildlife resource. This fur bale 
grossed $600. By past standards, it could have been worth $1,500. 
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Georgia, a larger state, only 20,000? Who in hell is 
interested in how long ducks remain in one county 
during the migratory season when it’s definitely more 
important to determine what we should do to provide 
for more ducks? 

I don’t mean we should ignore special, pure, or 
“by-product” research. New facts fit in a mystery to 
be solved. But the researcher needs to concentrate 
on the solution of practical problems. What, for in- 
stance, can we do to raise the value of certain furs? 
Fox and raccoon pelts once brought the trapper high 
prices. Nowadays the trapper shuns fox and ’coon. 
Since these animals are generally ignored, they have 
increased to the point where they are pests in some 
states. We can cure this low price problem by creating 
a demand for such furs. But who’s working on the 
solution? 


The forester isn’t shedding tears over the possible 
extinction of our oaks from the cancerous oak wilt. 
Softwoods are the present mainstay of the timber 
business, with oaks and other hardwoods in com- 
paratively poor demand. In fact, the oak is a “pest” 
in some sections and millions of oaks are killed by 
girdling or with chemicals to make way for more 
valuable pine. The acorn is important food for quail, 
wild ducks, and deer. Almost half of the wild turkey’s 
diet may consist of acorns in winter. What will happen 
to our squirrel shooting if oaks are destroyed? Pine 
and similar species don’t pay their wildlife keep for 
the amount of mast they produce. Now tell me — 
what is the wildlife expert doing to solve the oak wilt 
problem? 

We must fit fish and wildlife education into every 
phase of game and fish management. Our ranks of 
sportsmen are increasing by the millions annually, but 
we have the same area of land. This means we will 
have to boost production of fish and game to satisfy 
increasing demands. We need to dovetail fish and game 
administration with wildlife education. If studies 
prove we aren’t practicing good conservation by re- 
leasing small fish in streams stocked by nature a mil- 
lion years ago, then we should stop releasing such 
fish. If pheasants won’t survive in the South in the 
wild, let’s cease this foolishness of trying to stock 
land with them. And spending money for public rela- 
tions based on falsifying the facts be damned! 


Adult training is no more important than educating 
youth. But the stuff our youngsters get in school 
doesn’t fit the bill. Sure, they’re told in dull texts that 
“soil and water must be managed to produce more 
game and fish.” But are they told how? Are they 
taught that game and fish are a multi-billion dollar 
business? Do they learn that making a double on 
pheasants is a thrill remembered a lifetime? And just 
how many city-reared boys and girls learn the pleasant 
skill of expertly dropping a Parmachene Belle above 
the snout of a rainbow? 


I remember the worn-out phrase — “let’s save our 
fish and wildlife for our sons and daughters to enjoy.” 
Let’s do a good job now by establishing and following 
a sound educational program in fish and wildlife. 
Then both we and our children can enjoy them to- 
gether! END. 
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POLLUTED WATER — POOR FISHING 
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UNPOLLUTED WATER — GOOD FISHING 


INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION and FISHING 


OMESTIC SEWAGE has ruined many a fishing stream. 

But, industrial pollution has done even more 
damage. In the last fifty years there has been a seven- 
fold increase in industrial production. This big in- 
crease has added tremendous volumes of industrial 
wastes to our streams. 

In the United States, more than 10,000 separate 
plants are discharging these wastes — food processing, 
meat packing, textile manufacturing, pulp and paper 
mills, synthetic fibers, rubber manufacturing, steel, 
oil and petroleum products, metal finishing, coal 
washing, and many others. 

About 6,000 of these plants discharge wastes which 
decompose in the same way that city sewage does. 
And, as with city sewage, the decay removes oxygen 
from the water, making it unsuitable for fish and fish 
food. The discharge from these 6,000 plants is equal 
to the pollution effect from the sewage of about 110,- 
000,000 people. In other words, these 6,000 plants do 
nearly twice as much harm, pollution-wise, as is done 
by the 8,000 communities, with a population of 60 
million, which discharge raw or inadequately treated 
sewage into our waters. 

In addition to those mentioned above, about 5,000 
plants discharge additional inorganic or undetermined 
types of wastes. Too, about 10,000 tons of acid are 
draining into the waters each day from mines. 

The acids and chemical wastes are responsible for 
many of the big fish kills which we read about. They 
are toxic to fish and to the organisms on which fish 
feed. 

Certain insecticides used on cotton and other plants 
wash into streams and kill fish and fish foods. 

Many polluting industries are spending considerable 
sums of money to find out how they can prevent pol- 
luting the waters. On the other hand, some polluters 
don’t seem to care what happens to the wastes dis- 
charged by their plants. Because of the latter, we 
need strong pollution laws, rigidly enforced. 
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Industrial organic waste can be treated in much 
the same way that sewage is given primary and sec- 
ondary treatment by cities with modern sewage treat- 
ment plants. 

Many industries are learning, too, that much of the 
material which they have discharged into streams can 
be converted into valuable by-products. For example, 
distillery wastes are now used as cattle feeds and 
some paper mill wastes are used as road binder. Some 
of the industries which discharge acids or other toxic 
wastes can treat them to make them less harmful, or 
can keep the wastes from discharging into the streams. 
Some can find valuable uses for these toxic materials. 

We must have industrial production, and must 
maintain and expand it if we are to keep our position 
of leadership in the modern world and maintain our 
standard of living. But, we can have both large-scale 
production and clean waters if we really want both. 

You can help prevent pollution, by insisting on good 
anti-pollution laws and by calling attention to the 
polluters; also, by urging the polluters to find ways 
of discontinuing their destruction of fishing, swimming, 
and other aquatic sports. An enlightened and de- 
termined public can stop most pollution. 

If you plan a vacation trip, check first to see if the 
waters you intend to enjoy are unpolluted. The state 
water pollution control agencies and the U.S. Public 
Health Service now have the results of an over-all 
survey showing where pollution exists. If the waters 
you had hoped to visit are polluted, take your vaca- 
tion elsewhere. But, be sure to indicate to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce or tourist bureau why you chose to 
go elsewhere rather than to its community. The tour- 
ist business has become an immense industry. If 
tourists visited only areas with unpolluted waters, 
and indicated why they did so, many of our local 
pollution problems would soon be corrected. 

Remember — pollution is a major destroyer of our 
favorite outdoor sport. END. 
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GHOSTS IN THE WOODS 





By MARY LOU NORWOOD 


Sheer HUNTER tensed as he heard the yelps of the 
deer hounds grow in volume. He quietly eased 
himself up from a sitting position on his stand beside 
a large scrub oak and listened intently. There was no 
doubt. The hounds were coming this way. His eyes 
carefully scrutinized the brush in the direction of the 
dogs. He was a veteran deer hunter and waited with 
studied patience as he had been doing for several 
hours in the early morning cold. 

Faintly at first and then louder he heard something 
breaking through the underbrush ahead of the dogs. 
He eased off his safety and waited for the first sign 
of the sleek brown body and antlers to appear. Sud- 





Albinism, or lack of color, can occur in any pigmented living thing. 


Above is an albino porcupine photographed in New Hampshire. 
(USFWS photo by J. Paul Miller.) 





A large albino bison was for many years leader of the herd on the 

National Bison Range at Moiese, Montana. The albino, at right, 

shown with an animal of normal color. (USFWS photo by E. P. 
Haddon.) 
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denly, he saw his quarry racing madly across a small 
break in the scrub growth at a slight angle to him. 


In an eye-bat his gun was to his shoulder, but he 
never squeezed off the shot. What he saw stunned him. 
His buck, large and handsome, was spotted like a pinto 
pony. The buck was a partial albino. The hunter had 
his first case of buck fever and just watched the deer 
over his gun sights as it made the cover on the op- 
posite side of the clearing. 


The funny thing about the whole affair is that while 
the hunter was completely thrown off by the buck’s 
color oddity, the buck himself was completely un- 
aware of it. It had probably never caused him the 
least inconvenience in his social and home life. 


Because of the acute shortage of mirrors in good 
deer habitat, our pinto buck had little opportunity 
to study his own likeness. Of course, there were sev- 
eral morror-like pools where he occasionally watered, 
but his thirst was more important to him than his 
vanity. And this was true also for his deer associates. 
His girl friends, never having seen themselves, didn’t 
think him unusual, at least not for his coloring. There- 
fore, partial or pure albino animals know very little 
of. the stigma of “differentness” that people assume 
when nature plays a capricious trick on other humans 
or animals. In fact, the leader for many years of the 
bison herd at the National Bison Range in Montana 
was an albino. 


Albinism, or lack of color, can occur in any pig- 
mented living thing, plant or animal. Of course, in 
the plant world the albino specimen dies rapidly as 
the lack of chlorophyll or green keeps the plant from 
manufacturing food. 


In the animal world, the predominate colors range 
from black to brown to reddish, yellow and fawn. 
These shades are due to the presence of the class 
of pigments called melanins from the Greek word 
melanos meaning black. The darker the color the 
greater the development of melanin. In humans, for 
instance, exposure to the sun increases the melanin 
in the deep layers of the skin and results in a suntan. 

Color, or the lack of it, is inherited. The whole pro- 
cess of color starts with the genes which carry the 
characteristics of the parent to the offspring. The 
genes for color control the production of the two 
enzymes that in turn act upon the chromogen which 
is the color producing substance present in each cell. 
The production of color occurs locally in each cell 
which explains spotted animals (like our buck) or 
the tell-tale white strap marks on sunbathers. 

Of the two enzymes in the color process that the 
genes control, one seems to be more important than 
the other. If the gene prevents the development of 
this more important enzyme the result is total lack 
of color even though the lesser enzyme is developed. 
If the gene does not completely prevent the first 
enzyme, or if the first enzyme is present but not the 
second, the color of the individual will be light. Hence 
Mother Nature’s gift to man (the natural blonde) 
which predates the chemist’s gift to man (the bottled 
blonde) by a good many years. When the gene stimu- 
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lates the production of both enzymes, they together 
react on the chromogen to produce a darker color. 


The inherited tendency towards albinism is not as 
strong as the inherited tendency towards colored in- 
dividuals. In other words, albinism is a recessive 
characteristic. When a pure albino animal mates with 
a normal colored one, all the offspring will have nor- 
mal color. However, the first generation will in turn 
pass along to their offspring a recessive tendency 
towards albinism. If one of these second general off- 
spring mates with another who has the same in- 
herited tendency, there will be some albino offspring 
from that union. 


Not all white animals are true albinos. In some 
species white is a normal and dominant color. In 
chickens for instance, there is the white leghorn and 
in dogs there is the spitz. When, however, a white 
animal has pink eyes you can be sure it is an albino. 
The commonest examples are the “Easter Bunny” 
variety of rabbit, white with pink eyes, and the 
laboratory white mice. This pink color in the eye 
comes from the red blood in the many small blood 
vessels behind the eye ball. The red color shows 
through because the iris (the normally colored part 
of the eye) is colorless. This lack of color in the eye 
results in the only physical disadvantage albino in- 
dividuals seem to have. The colored iris serves to 
keep too much light from entering the eye so albinos 
don’t have this protection. Therefore, they have poorer 
vision in direct sunlight or bright light than their 
normally colored kindred. 


Of course, there are situations when lack of color 
is desirable other than saving your pretty neck by 
shocking the hunter as our buck did. In some furs 
the white or albino pelt is in greatest demand and 
brings a higher price. Also, some birds and animals 
that range in snow country have a seasonal colorless- 
ness for camouflage protection. This isn’t true albinism, 
but the same process that produces albinism produces 
this seasonal color change. As the color is produced or 
not produced locally in each cell, color does not dis- 
appear from the whole animal. Its eyes don’t turn 
pink nor does the color leave some other parts, such 
as the pads of the feet. Temperature seems to play 
a key role or at least the role of a trigger in setting 
off the coloration process. 

Experiments with Himalayan rabbits and Siamese 
cats prove just how much temperature can affect 
color. The ears, tails, legs and feet of these animals 
are very dark, sometimes black. These parts of the 
body are the extremities, farthest away from the 
heart, less thick than the body, and have a lower 
temperature. The rest of the body has a higher tem- 
perature and very light fur. When a patch of light 
colored hair was shaved off the body and the animal 
placed in a lower temperature, the hair grew back 
as dark as the legs and ears. When a patch of dark 
hair on a leg or tail was shaved off and the place 
bandaged to artificially raise the temperature, the 
hair grew back a light color. 

These experiments may explain to some extent why 
animals having a white winter coat begin to turn 
when the fall brings chilly weather. Of course, the 
process would reverse when the spring thaw begins. 

Albinism in Florida animals is unusual but not 
extremely rare. Albino individuals have been reported 
in almost all species. A wildlife officer recently trap- 
ped a covek)of partial albino quail. These birds are 
now on display in the Commission Wildlife Trailer 
where you can see them when the trailer is in your 
community. END 
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A Florida ‘possum showing off his snowy albinish including his 
pink eyes. 





Partial albino quail like the one in the photo above are now on 
display in the Commission’s Wildlife Trailer. 





Partially albino fur seal photographed at the Little Polovina 
Rookery, St. Paul Island, Alaska. (USFWS photo by V. B. Scheffer. ) 
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HE LUMBER SCHOONER “Sainted Lady” was in dry 
dock and her owner, Captain Franklin, rounded 
up his son Rockey and myself with a short but terri- 
fying speech, “Boys,” he sez, “she will be laid up for 
a month and this is one time Mrs. Franklin won’t 
mind having you youngsters underfoot for she wants 
her fall garden started and with nothing else to do, 
Rockey you and Bub (that’s me) will get the job.” 
“Oooh me’, I groaned, for if there is anything that 
me and Rockey is allergic to, it’s hoe handles. 

Ole Rockey didn’t say anything for a minute, and I 
knew that he was trying to think us out of this one, 
finally he cleared his throat and said, ‘Dad, we sure 
can fix Mama’s garden and will be glad to, but this 
puts us in a bad spot with Captain Late.” 

“Why, son?” asked the Captain. 

“Well, you see Dad, Captain Late knew you was 
hauling out after this trip and asked us to ship with 
him on the ‘Corenthien’ for a month of fishing.” 

This floored me, being as how it was the first I had 
heard of it. I opened my mouth to say as much, but 
just groaned again for Rockey stepped on my foot 
so hard he almost broke it, to keep me quiet. 

“Well, now that’s different”, mused Rockey’s Dad, 
“T sure wouldn’t want you boys to disappoint Old Cap- 
tain Hour Late (his real name was Ira Late, but he 
was nicknamed Hour Late, for he was a happy go 
lucky fellow and time didn’t worry him any) for I 
am in his debt for a good many favors.” 

Captain Franklin started whistling “When you 
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Wore a Tulip” and piddling with a parceling job 
on the fore rigging and I knew the subject was closed 
and we were saved. 

Just as soon as we were out of ear shot of the boat 
old Rockey smirked, “Bub, didn’t I do some quick 
figgering on that one?” 

I knew he wanted some praise, but all I could say 
was “Rockey, the old ‘Corenthien’ is no bargain, even 
if we can go in her with Captain Late. She is seventy- 
five years old and just floats by the grace of God and 
two good deck pumps.” 

“Oh, well’, allowed Rockey, “guess we can make 
the garden.” 

To this I didn’t even reply, for I knew pump handle 
blisters, in fact any kind of blisters, were better than 
hoe handle blisters. So we walked in silence down the 
river road to Captain Late’s dock. 

The fishing smack ‘Corenthien’ had been built for 
Cuban commercial fishing and was equipped with 
live wells instead of ice boxes since it was a custom 
in the islands to bring in the catch alive. We found 
Captain Late sitting on a dock piling eying his boat 
sadly, and in answer to our queries he glumly 
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growled “sure boys, I’ll need you but I can’t get 
out for a couple of days. You know I do some com- 
mercial fishing and some party fishing and day be- 
fore yesterday while coming up the river with a good 
four thousand pound catch of grouper and snappers, 
we ran into a sunken log and the old scow sank and 
every dang one of our fish just swam out of the live 
wells, even an old two hundred and fifty pound war- 
saw got away, just floated this old box today and we 
can’t be ready for a couple of days.” 

“Well, that’s just too bad, Captain Late,” said 
Rockey, “but I’ve never seen you worry before over a 
few fish or a few days.” 

“Oh me, no, it’s not that,” groaned the Captain, 
“what’s eating me is I just had a telegram from Mr. 
Edwards the owner of the chain banks in Georgia, 
saying that he will be here in Florida tomorrow for a 
day of fishing. Old man Edwards hates open water 
for he always gets seasick, but he is a glutton for 
poundage. Anything, just so it’s fish, so he puts up 
with the sickness to go deep sea fishing so we always 
hi-tail it to the Gulf. He’s my pet customer and he 
pays me enough to buy the ‘Corenthien’ every trip 
he goes, oh woe is me!” 

A moment later the old Captain said “you boys 
get some worms and go down the river and catch 
us a mess of red breast bream for supper.” 

Now ole red breasters bite slow and bed in deep 
water, so we put our boat up along side the willows 
around the bend down river, rigged up our casting 
lines with a slip lead, baited up and cast out in the 
deep water of a huge eddy formed by the bend in the 
river, run off a little slack line from the reels and 
settled down for some real lazy fishing. At least we 
thought we had, but just then Rockey’s reel screamed 
like a siren, he grabbed it up, gave a heave and the 
line parted. By this time my line started out with a 
shriek of the reel. 

“Gosh a mighty, it’s something big, Bub, play him, 
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play him,” shouted Rockey excitedly. 

I worried my fish a few minutes before he made 
a run for the surface and broke water. As the fish 
surfaced we could see it was a big red snapper, just 
as he broke my line, there was a boil as big as a 
half acre out in the river. 

“Whey--ee” wheezed Rockey, “what do you know 
about that, snappers in this fresh water. Wish we had 
another line, oh, oh, oh, you know sumpthing, Bub, 
them fish we saw is the Captain Hour Late’s catch 
that swam off his boat when she sank. And they are 
so hungry they’ll bite anything. If we just had ----” 

“Say,” I cut in as an idea hit me, “we could save the 
day for Captain Late when his customer comes to- 
morrow. We could take a couple of tubs of skip 
jack out of his ice house, slip down there after dark 
and feed them fish in the eddy and they will stay 
there.” 

“T sure am glad I thought of that’, said Rockey as 
we emptied the bait tubs, and started back up stream 
in the darkness. 
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Now old Rockey is the brain in our partnership, so 
he just takes over any idea that is good for his own, 
which is alright by me, for I love him like a brother. 

We was awakened about daybreak by some of the 
strongest language we ever heard, Mr. Edwards was 
really giving old man Late a going over and from the 
language he was using he must have been a steve- 
dore or a tow boat man before he took up banking. 

Old Loosahatchee river swamps was echoing it back 
and forth and it was some confab. 

“Me with just a few hours to fish”, he shouted, 
“and you broke down Blankety, Blank, I wanted some 
fish, a lot of fish so I could gloat over my partner when 
I got back to Atlanta.” 

“Mr. Edwards,” Rockey butted in as he came on 
deck, buttoning up his dungarees, “we can put you 
where you can get all the fish you want right here 
in the river.” 

Mr. Edwards glared at Hour Late and growled, 
“who are these blasted river rats?” 

“Couple of my deck hands,” said Hour Late “and 
don’t call ’em blasted river rats.” 

“River fish, bah! I want big fish”, bellowed the 
banker, “I’=--+” 

Rockey cut in again, “We can get you big fish,” 
Rockey winked at Captain Late, “Have you ever 
known us to, or that is, caught us in a lie?” 

“No-o-0, can’t say as I have,” said the Captain, 
doubtfully. 

I resented the river rat name so I decided to throw 
in my two bits worth, “Rockey, you wouldn’t give 
away our life time secret to this wicked mouthed ole 
stranger, would you,” and I made like I was about to 
cry. 

Rockey cleared his throat and said, ‘only for Daddy 
Late’s sake, for you know he has been a Daddy to us 
all of our lives.” 

I thought this was smearing it on pretty thick, but 
didn’t say anything, for I knew ole Rockey was cueing 
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the Captain up. 

Hour Late took it from there, “Yea, I’ve practically 
raised these boys and they don’t lie, but if they put 
you on fish, you will have to pay me for my boat and 
keep their secret for them.” 

“O.K., O.K., let’s go, what are we waiting for?” 
roared Mr. Edwards impatiently, “and this better be 
good, I am telling you, Hour Late, or Ill nail your 
hide up to your own rotten mast.” 

“Bub, you load up the man’s fishing tackle in the 
big work boat, while I put a new bandage on Captain 
Late’s sore leg, then we'll be ready to go,” said 
Rockey. 

Now, I knew there wasn’t anything the matter with 
Captain Late’s leg, but I also knew that Rockey 
wanted to wise him up so he wouldn’t give the show 
away. 

Placing our boat in the bend of the river so there 
would be casting room, the fun began. Mr. Edwards 
wouldn’t use cut bait, said it wasn’t sporting, he 
looked at us like he thought we were nuts when we 
told him to gear up like he was going to catch snap- 
pers, and cast in the eddy and reel in slowly letting 


his spinner crawl the bottom. , 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Hunt for quail begins on crisp fall morning at Davie, Florida, as Fort Lauderdale taxidermist 
Joe Reese releases his two fine pointers, ‘Black Girl’’ and ‘’Queenie. Dave Williams, 
Illinois real estate man, watches. 





“Black Girl’ freezes on point, backed up by “Queenie,” as both dogs wait tensely for 
Reese to move in and take the crouching quail. 


Queenie retrieves one of the plump birds and dutifully returns it to her master. 
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stoop in the Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida studio of Joseph T. 
Reese, internationally famous taxi- 
dermist. From the walls and ceiling 
hung magnificently mounted fish of 
all descriptions: huge gleaming 
swordfish and sailfish from the rich 
blue waters of the nearby Gulf 
Stream; vicious lifelike shark and 
barracuda; dozens of other brilliant- 
ly colored specimens that excited 
sportsmen had recently taken from 
fishing craft in the south Atlantic, 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean. 

Then Joe came in and greeted me 
with a question that brought a smile. 
“How would you like to go quail 
hunting?” 

“Only under one condition,” I 
shot back. 

“What is it?” 

“T must be permitted to stuff the 
birds.” 

He hesitated. 

“for the dinner table, that is.” 

“It’s a deal.” 

It was a crisp morning, a week 
later, when we assembled in the 
taxide1mist’s palm landscaped yard. 
It can get crisp in Florida during 
January. Joe’s two fine pointers, 
“Queenie” and “Black Girl,” 
pranced and jumped in eager an- 
ticipation of what was about to take 
place. 

I was introduced to Dave Wil- 
liams, a grinning real estate man 
from Wauconda, Illinois. Dave’s grin 
proved infectious, too. There was 
the spirit of pleasurable, tingling ex- 
citement in the air as we loaded 
guns and dogs into the jeep. The 
bright morning, keen dogs and 
promise of escape from routine ex- 
istence all added together to make 
us feel almost like boys again. 

Joe turned the jeep due westward, 
away from the city and toward the 
vast Everglades. As we rode over 
the back country roads Dave proved 
to be a quiet-spoken sportsman 
with a sparkling sense of humor. 
He’d just returned from a moose 
hunt up in Canada and made us 
chuckle with an account of a lady 
hunter, the wife of one of the party 
members, who was deliberately 
“guided” to a black horse that stood 
invitingly at the edge of a lake. 

“T do a lot of hunting and fish- 
ing,” Dave told us. “And in such 
travels all over North America I 
meet some of the nation’s smartest 
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business and professional men. But I have yet to 
encounter a single person who could read this simple 
sentence and tell me correctly the number of F’s 
contained in it.” 

He fished in his wallet and handed us each a small 
card. “Here, you fellows try it. Count the F’s only 
once. Don’t go back and count again. There’s no trick 
to it,” 

The sentence on the cards read: FINISHED FILES 
ARE THE RESULT OF YEARS OF SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY COMBINED WITH EXPERIENCE OF 
YEARS. 

We were now approaching the Everglades. We 
didn’t enter the great 3,500 square mile tropic swamp, 
however, Instead, we skirted the edge until we ap- 
proached the small cattle town of Davie. Here we 
entered the sprawling acres of a large dairy ranch, 
bouncing along until Joe finally brought the jeep to 
a halt beside a big stand of myrtle scrub. 

We got out and stretched and I caught myself 
breathing deeply of the crisp air, aromatic now with 
that pungent perfume of the open spaces that invari- 
ably gladdens the heart of the true outdoorsman. 

Overhead was only China blue sky. What clouds 
there were were confined to the horizon rim. There 
they rose up as towering white pillars, spaced at 
irregular intervals. The intervening distance was made 
up of flat pasture land, broken up here and there by 
small drainage canals and stands of scrub such as 
the one before us. The pasture was dotted with scat- 
tered brown and white cows, sometimes grazing alone, 
sometimes gathered in small groups inside the scrub 
growths. 

“You can thank those cows for this hunt today,” 
Joe said, releasing the eager pointers from their spe- 
cial riding trunk mounted at the rear of the jeep. 

“How do you figure that?” Dave asked him. 

“Well, the rancher who owns this land has had to 
post it against hunting. Like most ranchers and farm- 
ers he’s learned the hard way it doesn’t pay to let 
everyone in. There are always those few idiots who 
carelessly shoot his cattle, or leave gates open behind 
them, or break down his fences by climbing over 
them.” 

I saw Dave glance toward the distant ranch house. 
We'd passed several prominent NO TRESPASSING 
signs on the way in. 

“We have this man’s permission to hunt simply 
because I’ve made it a point to become friendly with 
him, gain his respect. Any serious sportsman can do 
it. P11 show you what I mean before the day’s over.” 

While we were talking we’d been loading up the 
shotguns and walking toward the myrtle growth, from 
which was coming the plaintive whistling of bob- 
whites. The dogs had already disappeared inside. Now 
one of them — Queenie — suddenly reappeared, run- 
ning parallel to a long spur of grass and bushes. 

Shortly Queenie was joined by the second dog. 
Then, almost at the very end of the spur, both animals 
stopped abruptly. 

“There they are,” Joe Reese said softly. 
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A quail’s eye view of pointers moving in on owner’s command 
to flush covey. 


The short-haired pointers, frozen in their tracks, 
were on to the first birds of the day. 

Our host quickly instructed Dave and me to take up 
shooting positions on either side of the rigid animals. 
Then he walked in on the point to flush the birds. 

The covey burst skyward with a startling whir of 
sound, a full dozen birds. Stubby wings flailed the 
air, carrying plump bodies away at incredible speed. 
But not before the scatterguns had gone into action. 

I covered a rapidly diminishing black dot with the 
end of my gun barrel, fired instinctively, and missed. 
A second pull, this time on a crossing feathery pro- 
jectile, brought only a second miss. 

There was no third chance. The birds had disap- 
peared. These Florida quail, I told myself glumly, 
were fast. 

Dave hadn’t done any better. Joe Reese hadn’t shot 
at the birds at all. He said nothing, but the cheerful 
grin he gave us spoke volumes. 

We walked on, skirting the myrtle patch. The sun 
was climbing rapidly now, warm and friendly against 
our necks. Inside the growth we could hear the quail 
whistling to one another as they attempted to regroup. 

We came to a wide drainage ditch and to our sur- 
prise a mallard duck leaped from the quiet water 
with a startled squawk. Not one of us thought to shoot, 
until it was too late. “And I went the other day and 
didn’t get one,” Joe added, chuckling over the way 
such things develop. 

About this time Black Girl suddenly stiffened in 
midstride. She’d just passed a brush heap, and now 
she faced it again in an awkward, half-turned position 
as though unexpectedly electrified by the exciting 
message her nose had given her. Queenie appeared 
and likewise pointed toward the innocent looking pile. 

“Must be a rabbit,’ Dave said dubiously. 

Joe shook his head, motioning silently for him to 
move into position behind the pointers. 

Dave walked over. The dogs hadn’t moved an inch. 
I noted that both were quivering with suppressed 
eagerness. 

Williams had reached the brush. He placed one foot 
upon the pile, shaking it. Nothing happened. 

I couldn’t visualize a quail crouching beneath such 
treatment without flying off. But I had my camera 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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B-r-r-r-r-r-r! There they go! 





Thick cover, often head-high demanded fast, accurate 


shooting, since birds flew away low over the scrub. 


ready just in case. 

“Heck,” Dave said. “There’s noth- 
ing here —” 

The single bird rocketed up from 
beneath his feet with a sound some- 
thing akin to a buzz saw biting into 
a cigar box. I’ll have to say this for 
Williams, however: he got off his 
shot, even though it was mostly 
from the hip — like some forgotten 
sheriff of the Old West. 

He got his bird, too. At the sud- 
den road the speeding bobwhite 
nosedived earthward, end over end 
in a cloud of tiny feathers. 

It was a signal for both dogs to 
break point. Queenie was the first 
to reach the downed prize. Care- 
fully holding it between her jaws, 
so as not to pierce the skin, she 
brought it back to Joe and laid it 
dutifully at his booted feet. 

“That’s my girl,’ Joe told her 
affectionately, rubbing one ear in 
reward. 

We were still working on the 
same covey, and by this time the 
birds were becoming cagey. They 
had become accustomed to the 
abundant food that the thicket pro- 
vided, myrtle and weed seeds and 
similar choice delicacies, and _ it 
seemed obvious from their actions 
they had no intentions of being 
driven away from such food. This 
would have been to our benefit, 
were it not for the fact the birds 
were flushing and then flying very 
low, barely at brush-top level. 
Hence, standing in this head-high 
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thicket, you either sighted and shot 
the small targets with almost the 
same motion or you wasted your 
load of number 8 chilled. 

Once more the dogs froze into a 
beautiful point. This time, however, 
Joe cautioned us not to shoot. Then 
we saw why. Almost completely 
camouflaged by the brush which 
blended against her grey-brown 
hide, an unsuspecting bovine stood 
almost directly in what would have 
been our line of fire over the dogs’ 
backs. 

So I shot with the camera, instead, 
as Joe permitted the dogs to break 
point. The loyal animals didn’t quite 
understand it, I believe, but they 
unfroze and leaped eagerly after 
the rising birds. 

At the same moment a fierce look- 
ing hawk swooped down in close 
pursuit of the plump quail. Too late, 
the predator saw us inside the con- 
cealing thicket. His wings were beat- 
ing rapidly, shooting him skyward, 
when Joe’s over-and-under spoke 
sharply. Once only. 

“Quail hawk,” the taxidermist ex- 
plained, walking over to pick up 
the bundle of limp feathers. He 
pointed to the cruel claws, the sharp 
beak. “Every time you dust off one 
of these killers you automatically 
extend the life of at least 15 quail. 
But be sure you know your hawks. 
Not all of them are harmful.” 

Here and there could be seen de- 
pressions in the sandy soil where 
bobwhites had spent the night, 


When it comes time to retire these 
birds bed down with their tail fea- 
thers touching, all heads pointed 
outward, and breast feathers blend- 
ing together to form an unbroken 
outer ring of a circle. They appar- 
ently feel that such a maneuver af- 
fords them protection. Sometimes it 
is almost impossible for a late ar- 
rival to find an opening. In such 
case the hapless bird usually hops 
upon the backs of the others and 
squirms and wiggles until he has 
wedged an opening for himself. 

I saw that another point was in 
the making. Black Girl had tensed 
before an open patch of grass and 
Queenie actually overran her. 
Black Girl moved ahead a few steps 
then settled down again. Both dogs 
now remained anchored. 

“T’ve never seen so many points,” 
I whispered to Joe. 

He motioned me and Dave into 
position again, but I refused. “You 
haven’t taken a turn yet,” I remind- 
ed him. 

I watched my two companions 
move cautiously forward. I waited 
for the birds to explode up from the 
short grass. They didn’t. 

Several more steps. Still nothing. 
It seemed foolish to expect birds 
in such cover ... could the point- 
ers have made a mistake? Meadow 
larks, or similar small birds, for ex- 
ample? It happened, I knew. 

B-r-r-r-r! B-r-r! B-r-r-r-r-r-r! 

The birds zoomed upward with 
the familiar disconcerting sound’ 
that is made by the stubby wing 
tips striking rapidly together. 

Dave shot. Then Joe. Then each 
again, almost as one. Each was a 
clean, careful load — designed to 
snare the speeding targets in a pat- 
tern of shot. 


Both men wore wide grins as the 
dogs brought back the last pair of 
birds. A double-double. Not often 
seen, especially in thick cover like 
this. 

The quail were somewhat darker 
in coloration and slightly smaller 
than the conventional Northern 
birds. Yet each was plump and 
healthy in appearance. 


The bobwhites could be heard 
piping on the far side of the barbed 
wire stock fence now. Before we 
crawled through the wire Joe set 
the example by breaking open his 
gun and removing the bright red 
shells. “More than one otherwise in- 
telligent hunter has blown his head 
off trying to get through a fence 
without unloading first,” he said, 
stepping carefully on a lower strand 
of the wire and then lifting upward 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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N MANY ways, this cypress pond 

symbolizes what most northern 
people think Florida should look 
like. A lake with rich and fertile 
water, surrounded by a broad band 
of tall cypress trees, heavily draped 
with Spanish moss. A good water- 
fowl area in the fall and winter 
months, Lake Munson is also an ex- 
cellent summer-time rookery for 
egrets, ibis, herons, anhingas, and 
similar swamp birds. These large, 
showy birds make a visit to the area 
a pleasant experience, even without 
the fishing. 

The fishing in Lake Munson is 
mainly of one type: cracker fishing 
in the best Southern style. The in- 
gredients are simple: a small skiff 
or swamp bateau with a paddle to 
scull it, a light cane pole, and a box 
of crickets. The objective—a _ limit 
of bream, mainly bluegills and shell- 
crackers. The favorite and most pro- 
ductive method of fishing is to scull 
along the outer edges of the cypress 
trees, plunking a bobber down be- 
side a cypress stump here, a lily 
pad there, or a brush pile over yon- 
der. When they are hitting, a limit 
of bream running from one-half to 
one pound or more is run-of-the- 
mill. 


Bass fishing is only fair at best, 
but during the winter months the 
lake is noted for its black crappie 
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LAKE MUNSON 


Tallahassee —) 





Mile 


(speckled perch) fishing. A pail of 
minnows and the old cane pole will 
put meat on the table. 


There is one major drawback to 
Lake Munson’s fishing picture. The 
waters are the recipient of the mu- 
nicipal sewage from the City of 
Tallahassee. The sewage is treated, 
however, and enters a tributary of 
the lake several miles distant from 
the main body of water. This sewage 
problem has an adverse effect upon 
the esthetics of the area, and many 
local people will not fish the lake 
because of it. There is no evidence, 
however, that this pollution has 
ever harmed fish, fishing, or fisher- 
men. 


DATA SUMMARY 


Date of Survey: July 1954 


Area: 235 Acres 

Location: Leon Co. Sec. 26 & 27 
T-1-S R-1-W app. 6 mi. south of Tal- 
lahassee via SR 369. 


Aquatic Vegetation: Maiden cane 
and hyacinth are rather abundant 
around shore. Small patches of duck- 
weed. pickerelweed, and cattails. 
Heavy algae bloom. 


Bottom Type: Ooze and detritus 


80%; Sand 20% 
Accessibility and Availability: 
cellent 


Ex- 


Fluctuation Characteristics: Lake 
at present time is at normal level. 
From past history, and from old 
water marks on the trees, it does 
not seem to vary over three feet. 


Species of Fish Present and Rela- 
tive Abundance: 


Game 
Bluegill — Abundant 
Black Crappie — Abundant 
Warmouth — Common 
Shellcracker — Common 
Bass — Few 


i ON 


Non-Game 

1. Mosquito Fish 
Abundant 

2. Short Nose Gar — Very Abun- 
dant 

3. Brown Bullhead — Common 

4. Channel Catfish & Bowfin — Re- 
ported but not observed 


Extremely 


Estimated Catch: 10,000 Ibs. per 
year. 
Estimated Fishing Pressure: 3,000 


Fishermen days per year. 


Fishing History: Good bluegill — 
shelleracker lake. 


Evaluation: Very good pole fishing 
for bluegills. 


Recommendations: The lake is the 
recipient of treated sewage from the 
Tallahassee sewerage disposal plant. 
There is no evidence that this has 
hurt the fish but the esthetics of the 
area are adverse. 


Contour Lines: Contour lines are 
used to show the depth of the water. 
These are lines which join points 
of equal depth. For example a line 
showing the figure 3 means that the 
depth all along the line is three feet. 
It should be noted that contour lines 
never cross each other. The contour 
interval on the map is merely the 
difference in depth between each 
contour line. A contour interval of 
3 feet would mean there is a differ- 
ence of 3 feet in depth between each 
successive line. Depth of water be- 
tween shoreline and first contour 
line is generally three feet or less. 
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ESPITE THE BLOWS inflicted on the trade by the 

fickleness of Dame Fashion, the fur industry of 
North America is still big business. Perhaps the life 
of the trapper has lost something of its vigorous at- 
traction to those of adventurous bent. Perhaps — but 
arctic winds are still as bitter, the mire of southern 
swamps as treacherous as in the “good old days.” 
And there are still devotees of the trapline who, as 
plummeting temperatures touch with brilliant colors 
the streamside vegetation, feel a quickening of the 
pulse and an urge to wander afield, the first stirrings 
of “trapline fever.” 





Den set. Although the traps in these illustrations are shown un- 
covered for sake of clarity, in actual use, traps are covered with 
material to match the immediate surroundings. 





Culvert set. Many furbearers pass through culverts and drain tiles 
under roadways. Traps should be set in such locations without bait. 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE 





Although the picturesque and oft times dangerous 
life of the wilderness trapper is still followed by some 
few men, by far the largest portion of our annual fur 
crop is harvested by farmers, factory workers, farm 
boys, and others, partly as a source of spart time in- 
come, partly as an interesting outdoor pursuit closely 
akin to hunting and fishing. Farmers and ranchers 
often feel a more urgent need for a knowledge of 
trapping when foxes, coyotes, weasels, raccoons, and 
other furbearing and predatory animals make forays 
against their poultry, livestock, and crops. 

Trapping most of the common farmland and semi- 
wilderness furbearers is not an especially difficult 
feat. It does, however require a basic knowledge of the 
proposed quarry’s habits and environmental require- 
ments. Trap “sets” are relatively simple to prepare, 
once the fundamentals are understood. 

Proper locations for sets is another matter and it 
is in this respect that many beginners fail. Rather 
than wandering at random over the countryside, fur- 
bearers follow rather well defined routes of travel 
dictated for the most part by the particular type of 
food which is currently holding their attention. For 
example, when coons are feeding on tupelo berries, 
the tupelo swamps offer the most reasonable places to 
look for the ringtails. During the time when there is 
a heavy drop of mast, the oak ridges will have a good 
crop of the acorn-loving coons. Gray foxes depend a 
great deal upon rabbits and mice as a mainstay of 
their year around diet. In grassy fields and clearings 
and in pine woods with a heavy understory of grass 
and gallberry brush, where these two species occur 
in greatest numbers, foxes are sure to be on hand. 
Trails and old logging roads traversing such localities 
are sure fire for the grays. Others travel considerable 





Bait hole set. A popular set for fox, the bait hole will take most 
kinds of furbearers when properly located. A good location is a 
trail junction as shown in the illustration. Bait is placed in the 
hole and represents where an animal has buried a bit of food. 
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distances overland going from one small lake or pot- 
hole to another. In most cases, it is not too difficult to 
locate regular trails which they follow in their travels 
and a well made “blind” set will account for many 
of these valuable furbearers. 

The trapper will do well to investigate carefully 
for animal signs such locations as brushy fence rows, 
old stone or stake-and-rider fences, little used or 
abandoned roads, under bridges, at the forks of a 
stream, the mouth of small runs, along the banks of 
feeder streams, in recently used burrows or dens, in 
culverts and drain pipes under roadways, and trails 
where animals are entering or leaving the water 
or crossing under fences. The opportunities for set 
sites are numerous in most localities. Look for tracks 
and other signs of the game you are seeking and place 
the traps accordingly. 

The variety of trap sets is multitudinous. Usually 
the experienced trapper will have two or three types 
of sets he favors over others because his experience 
has shown that they are most productive under the 
conditions prevailing in his particular area of activity. 
The successful trapper will, however, be on the alert 
for good locations for other types of sets, the particu- 
lar conditions dictating the choice of set. 

Shown here are some of the sets favored by south- 
ern trappers. The variety is by no means complete but 
the trapper who has these methods at his command 
will be prepared for most situations which he will en- 
counter along the trapline. 


FLORIDA’S TRAPPING LAWS 


Season, December 1 to March 1. Possession, sale, 
and purchase of pelts limited to open season and 
thirty days immediately following. Restriction as to 
time of possession, etc., do not apply to dealers in 
manufactured furs. Method of taking — Furbearers 
may be taken with dogs, guns, traps. Each trap must 
bear owner’s name and address. All traps must be 
visited at least once each day. Traps in open must be 
staked on four sides with stakes 1 inch in diameter, 
extending 24 inches above ground, placed not closer 
than 15 inches nor farther than 36 inches from trap, 
and inclined so stakes will come together over top 


(Continued on Page 32) 





Crossina log set. Many animals use crossing logs to get over streams 
and sloughs. This is an especially effective set for bobcats and foxes, 
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Trail set. Excellent for most furbearing animals, the trail set is 

difficult to keep in working order where hogs and other domestic 

animals are using the pathway. Stepping sticks, located just out- 

side of the jaws of the trap assure a catch when animal steps over 
the obstruction. 





et 


Cubby pen. A pen made of bark, chunks of wood, or other material 

in keeping with the surroundings is baited with chicken heads, 

meat scraps, fish, or similar food items and the trap set in the 
entrance. 
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This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will 
have open to hunting a total of 3,002,000 acres of land within 
the Wildlife Management Areas. 
license, a public hunt area permit is required for those desiring to 


hunt on the management areas. 


Available from the offices of the eouwte Judges, the $5.00 
permit opens most of the 25 management areas to the hunter. 
Eglin Field where a $2.00 Air Force 
Permit is required in place of the $5.00 Public Hunt Permit, St. 
Marks where a $3.00 permit is required for each of the two days 26 
per season allowed each hunter, the C. M. Webb Area where a | 
$5.00 daily permit is required, and the Everglades Area where OS 


Exceptions are as follows: 


no special permit is required. 


Name 


Eglin Air Force Base 
Blackwater 

Roy S. Gaskin 
Apalachicola 

St. Marks 
Aucilla 
Steinhatchee 
Osceola 

Lake Butler 
Little Talbot Island 
Gulf Hammock 
Ocala 

Tomoka 
Sumter-Citrus 
Farmton 

Croom 

Richloam 
Holopaw 

Avon Park 
Okeechobee 
Fisheating Creek 
Cecil M. Webb 
J. W. Corbett 


Lee 
Hendry 
Collier 
Everglades 
Woodruff 
TOTALS 
Grand Total 


Acres 
Open to 
Hunting 


390,000 


110,000 
100,000 
3,000 
100,000 
225,000 
65,000 


100,000 
185,000 
41,000 
30,000 
20,000 
17,000 
48,000 
22,000 
108,000 
16,000 
100,000 
37,000 
97,000 
85,000 
27,000 
300,000 
720,000 


6,000 


3,002,000 
3,743,250 
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In addition to a regular hunting 


Acres 
Closed to 
Hunting 


70,000 
85,000 


98,000 


96,000 
250 
20,000 
90,000 
9,000 


175,000 
3,000 


50,000 


1,000 
741,250 
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Ownership 


U. S. Air Force 

Florida Forest Service 

Private 

U. S. Forest Service 

U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 

Private 

Private 

U. S. Forest Service 

Private 

Florida Park Service 

Private 

U. S. Forest Service 

Private 

Private 

Private 

U. S. Soil Conservation Service 

U. S. Soil Conservation Service 

Private 

U. S. Air Force 

Private 

Private 

Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 

Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Central & Southern Florida 
Flood Control District 

U. S. Corps of Engineers 
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County 


Santa Rosa, Okaloosa, Walton 
Santa Rosa, Okaloosa 
Gulf, Bay, Calhoun 

Liberty 

Wakulla 

Wakulla, Jefferson, Taylor 
Dixie, Lafayette 
Columbia, Baker 

Union, Baker, Columbia 
Nassau 

Levy 

Marion, Putnam 

Volusia 

Sumter, Citrus 

Volusia 

Hernando 

Hernando, Pasco, Sumter 
Osceola 

Polk, Highlands 
Okeechobee 

Glades 

Charlotte 

Palm Beach 

Lee 

Hendry 

Collier 

Palm Beach, Broward, Dade 


Jackson 
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CROOM WLOLI-FE (IANAGEIMENT AREA 


HE BLacKwaATER Wildlife Man- 

agement Area was established 
in 1952 upon completion of an agree- 
ment between the Florida Forest 
Service and the Game Management 
Division of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 

The Blackwater Area lies within 
Santa Rosa and Okaloosa Counties. 
Wildlife habitat types on the Black- 
water include long leaf pine-turkey 
oak, hardwood hammock, titi swamp, 
flatwoods, and farmland. Within the 
area are three major. streams; 
Blackwater River, Sweetwater 
Creek, and Juniper Creek. 

The principal game species found 
here are deer, quail, and turkey. 
This 85,000 acre management area 
is not open to hunting during the 
current season. 

A total of 48 quail food plots have 
been planted within the area. Car- 
pet grass has been planted on 20 
miles of fire lanes to provide turkey 
food. Controlled burning on some 
10,000 acres each year is carried out 
by the Florida Forest Service for the 
purpose of improving wildlife food 
plant production. 

Since 1950, 45 deer have been re- 
leased on the Blackwater Area. The 
section is potentially an excellent 
deer and quail producer. Manage- 
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ment efforts are being directed to- 
ward improvement of conditions for 
these two important game species 
as well as others which will find 
habitat conditions in the Blackwater 
compatible with their requirements. 





HE Croom Wildlife Management 
Area lies in Hernando and Sum- 
ter Counties and consists of approxi- 
mately 24,000 acres. Originally a 
part of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice’s Withlacochee Land Use Proj- 
ect, the tract is now under U.S. For- 
est Service management. This area 
will be opened to hunting during the 
1955-56 season under an informal 
agreement between the Forest Ser- 
vice and the Game Commission. It 
has been closed for the past 20 years. 

The topography varies from low 
flat areas to rolling limestone ridges. 
Longleaf and slash pine comprises 
the major forest type, but there are 
occasional hardwood hammocks of 
live oak, water oak, ash, and red 
gum. Cypress occurs in the low, wet 
areas. The inherent productivity of 
the Fellowship, Hernando, and 
Gainesville sandy loams and sands 
plus the variety of habitat condi- 
tions make this good game country. 
Populations of deer, squirrel, and 
quail are good. 

So far, no development work has 
been done on this new area. It 
could, however, become one of the 
most popular areas with good poten- 
tials for recreation and for game 
production. 
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BLACK WATER WILDLIFE /MANACEIUENT AREA 


For exact location of all Wildlife 
Management Areas, check map 
and chart on page 24. 
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GASKIN and C. M. WEBB 
Wildlife Management Areas 


N 1950, THE 105,000 acre Gaskin Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area was added to the Commission’s public 
hunting area program, mainly through the efforts of 
Calhoun County Judge Roy S. Gaskin, and the Game 
Management Division. 

The Gaskin Area is located in Calhoun, Bay, and 
Gulf Counties. The principal landowners are the In- 
ternational Paper Company and the St. Joe Paper 
Company. These two companies own more than 95% 
of the total acreage encompassed by the area’s boun- 
daries. 

The pine-palmetto flatwoods habitat type covers most 
of the area, with cypress pond, pine-turkey oak, hard- 
wood hammock, and titi swamp types occupying 
smaller acreages. 

The principal game species are deer, quail, and 
turkey. Bear and squirrels are also present. 

Most of the management work that has been con- 
ducted on the Gaskin Area to date has been con- 
cerned with a program of quail food plot develop- 
ment. More than 250 quail food plots have been es- 
tablished and these have had exceptional utilization 
by quail. Plans call for an increase in efforts directed 
toward both deer and turkey management in the 
future. 

In 1955, the Roy S. Gaskin Area will be opened to 
hunters for the first time. This initial hunt will run 
from November 23 through December 4, with hunting 
permitted every day. 





HE 62,000 acrE C. M. Wess Wildlife Management 

Area is located southeast of Punta Gorda in 
Charlotte County. Initial acquisition of this tract was 
undertaken in 1941, thus it became the first large 
acreage purchased by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission under the Game Management Division’s 
public hunting area program. 

The entire acreage is composed of cut-over pine 
flatwoods, interspersed with long sloughs, intermittent 
ponds, and a few small hammocks. 

Quail are by far the most important game birds on 
the area although both dove and snipe occur and are 
taken by hunters. The deer population has been on 
the increase but has not yet reached a population level 
where it is deemed advisable to open the season. 

In 1946, intensive research concerning certain phases 
of the ecology of the bobwhite quail was started. In 
1948 a study of the effect of the use of artificial feeding 
was initiated. As a result of this latter study, a 
9,000 acre experimental feeding area was established 
in 1950. Among the facts of interest brought out by 
the food habit analysis phase of the study, it was dis- 
covered that slough grass, Scleria setacea, is the basic 
food of Charlotte County quail and 
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indications are that to a considerable 
extent, quail abundance is deter- 
mined by the abundance and avail- 
ability of this one species. 
Development activities on the 
Webb Management Area include 
controlled burning, disking, food 
planting, and maintenance of roads. 
The area has served as a source of 
birds for restocking and grazing has 
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For exact location of all Wildlife 
Management Areas, check map 
and chart on page 24. 





been leased. 

Controlled public hunting has 
been conducted on this area since 
1950. The following quail kill was 
recorded during past seasons. 
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Season No. of Quail Taken 
1950-51 2500 
1951-52 3000 
1952-53 3300 
1953-54 2655 
1954-55 4018 


The daily permit fee costs $5.00 
and permits are limited to 4 per 
hunter per season. 

In addition to quail hunting, the 
area provides limited fishing. 
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AVON FARK LIILDLIFE = MANACE/IENT ARLA 


HE AVON Park Wildlife Management Area in High- 

lands and Polk Counties, is located east of Avon 
Park, between Arbuckle Lake and the Kissimmee 
River. This 100,000 acre area is owned by the USS. 
Air Force and is used as a bombing range during the 
week. It has been opened to controlled hunting since 
1949 under an annual agreement negotiated by the 
Game Management Division and the Air Force. 

Habitat types represented on the Avon Park Area 
include scrub oak, sloughs, bay heads, flatwoods, and 
oak hammock. The area is fair deer and turkey range. 
The flatwoods and slough edges provide good quail 
hunting. 

During the past two years, 25 acres of food plant- 
ings have been established. These plots are planted to 
Pensacola bahia, carpet grass, beans, cowpeas, millet, 
chufas, benne, and other plants of value as wildlife 
food. 

During the winter months, about one-third of the 
area is control burned to reduce the fire hazard and 
to encourage the growth of quail and turkey food 
plants. 

The game kill during the past four seasons, as re- 
corded by checking station operators, was as follows. 


Year Deer Turkey Quail Squirrel Dove Duck Snipe 


1951 4 1306 sf 
1952. 2 31 1657 o2 2, BA n 
1953. 6 7 3412 89 6 12 80 


1954 = 1 10 1754 97 o9 4 12 


The area is open to hunting only on Saturday and 
Sunday. Camping is permitted on Saturday nights 
only. 
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LELZ WILDLIKE MANAGEMENT ALA 


HE LEE County Wildlife Management Area is 

located southeast of Fort Myers, south of the 
Immokalee Road, and east of the Seaboard Railroad. 
This 100,000 acre area has been operated as a public 
hunting ground since 1953. Consolidated Naval Stores 
is the major landowner having property under lease 
to the Commission although there are over one hun- 
dred landholders with small acreages included within 
the area’s boundaries. 

The vegetation consists primarily of the pine-pal- 
metto flatwoods type although there are numerous 
ponds and sloughs, and several cypress swamps. There 
are few deer on the area but it is expected that man- 
agement activities will bring about a steady increase 
in the population. 

At the present time, most hunters visiting the Lee 
County Management Area are interested primarily 
in turkey and quail. Most of the deer and squirrels 
killed on the area are taken incidentally by quail and 
turkey hunters. 

The game kill recorded by checking station opera- 
tors during the past two seasons was as follows. 


Year Deer Turkey Quail Squirrels Doves Ducks Geese Snipe 


1953-4" 48 ~ 1499"... 105." a0 6 ; 10 
1954 2- 26 2960 84 dee 4 ee 2 


No camping is permitted within the management 
area. Adequate accommodations are available for visit- 
ing sportsmen at Fort Myers and elsewhere within 
easy driving distance. 


For exact locations of all Wildlife Management Areas, 
check map and chart on page 24. 
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HE AvucILLA Wildlife Manage- 

ment Area consists of 125,000 
acres in Wakulla, Jefferson, and 
Taylor Counties. It is located mainly 
south of U. S. Highway 98 between 
Newport and Perry. One segment of 
15,000 acres, located north of Hamp- 
ton Springs, is closed to hunting. 

The land was leased by the Game 
and Fresh Water Wish Commission 
in 1953, under agreements negoti- 
ated by the Game Management Divi- 
sion, for a period of ten years. Prin- 
cipal landowners involved include 
the St. Joe Paper Company, The 
Buckeye Cellulose Corporation, 
George Hodges, A. D. Poppel, and 
T. J. Faulkner, Sr. Several other 
landowners have smaller tracts 
under lease. 

The area is composed primarily of 
pine flatwoods with scattered cy- 
press swamps, oak hammocks, and 
unimproved pasture land. Sweet 
gum swamps border the four rivers 
which flow through the Aucilla Area. 
These rivers are the Fenholloway, 
Econfina, Aucilla, and St. Marks. 
Along the coast in Taylor County 
there is a belt of salt marsh approxi- 
mately one mile wide. North of this 
is a strip of coastal hammock, also 
averaging about one mile in width. 

Although the area is hunted prin- 
cipally for deer and turkey, the 
game list also includes bear, squir- 
rels, ducks, geese, quail, and doves. 

Food plots, planted to carpet grass, 
are maintained on the area. Some 
rye grass plantings have been made 
in the coastal section to provide 
goose browse and it is contemplated 
that this phase of the project will 
be expanded. 

Turkey feeders are operated dur- 
ing the late winter and early spring 
months for the purpose of attracting 
the birds to areas where they may 
be more readily observed. Such ob- 
servations are useful in determining 
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For exact locations of all Wildlife Management 
check map and chart on page 24. 


the breeding stock and rate of re- 
production. When the weather per- 
mits, approximately 600 acres of 
salt marsh are burned each year 
to furnish fresh growth for goose 
browse. 

Some turkeys and deer have been 
released on the Aucilla area in the 
past. It is believed that proper pro- 
tection and cooperation from hunt- 
ers will assure a rapid increase in 
these two popular game _ species 
without resorting to additional re- 
stocking. 

The following table shows the 


Year Deer Turkey Squirrel 
1953-54 9 0 2,064 
1954-55 35 8 9,105 


game kill for the past two seasons. 

Fishing is allowed on all the waters 
south of U.S. Highway 98, except 
when posted by the landowners. 
Boats and motors may be rented 
from fish camps located on all four 
of the rivers flowing through the 
area. 

Camping is allowed during the 
season in the Taylor County portion 
of the Aucilla Area. No camping is 
allowed in either the Wakulla or 
Jefferson County portions. No fa- 
cilities are available at the camp 
sites. 


Quail Dove Duck Geese _ Bear 
70 10 50 13 0 
Pal 0 311 30 0 


WATERFOWL HUNTERS 





Make certain you have a 1955-56 Federal 
migratory waterfowl hunting stamp before 
hunting waterfowl. Available from your local 
post office at a cost of $2.00, the stamp is 
required of all waterfowl hunters 16 years of 


age or older. 


Your name must be signed in ink across 
the face of the stamp before you hunt. 


The Blue Geese shown at the left are fea- 
tured on the 1955-56 stamp and aie from a 
drawing by Stanley Stearns. 
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JUNIOR WILDLIFE PHOTO CONTEST WI 





FIRST PRIZE 


First place in Florida Wildlife’s photo contest was awarded to 
Howard Neilson, Tampa, for this shot of an inquisitive gray squirrel. 
Howard's, photo won him a Langley Spinflo reel, Gladding spinning 
line, Squacky squirrel call, Redhead gun case, Shell-O-Matic 
cartridge dispenser, a one-year subscription to Florida Wildlife 
magazine and a selection of fishing lures including Porter Baits, 
Flowering Floreos, Kingfish Lures, Clarkspoons, Diamond Jim Lures, 
Old English Flash Minnows, Lucky Seven tackle assortment, and 
Auburn Fish Hook Assortments. 





SECOND PRIZE 


Second place was awarded David Butterfield, Miami, for his photo 
of a cast-netter in action. David will receive a Langley Spinflo 
reel, Gladding spinning line, G.F. tackle kit, Perma gun finish, a 
one-year subscription to The Fisherman magazine, a Shell-O-Matic 
cartridge dispenser, and a selection of fishing lures. 
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THIRD PRIZE 


Irene Waters, Pensacola, took third place with her picture of a 
cardinal on a feed stand. Irene’s prize winning photo won for her 
a Langley Spinflo reel, Gladding spinning line, My Buddy tackle 
box, Perma gun finish, Fisherman’s Handbook, a one-year sub- 
scription to Florida Wildlife, and a selection of fishing lures. 





FOURTH PRIZE 


William E. Mallants, West Miami, will receive for his fourth place 

photo of the domestic ducks on a pond, a Langley Streamlite reel, 

Gladding casting line, Ply-Flex casting rod, Perma gun finish, 

Fisherman’s Handbook, a one-year subscription to The Fisherman 
magazine, and a selection of fishing lures. 


A Gahennaeg eee Oe 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Bill Herndon, Miami; Norman Harris, Vero Beach; Bill Bridges, 
Fort Pierce; Glenna Ashburner, West Palm Beach. Honorable 


mention award winners will receive assorted fishing tackle and 
True-To-Life books. 
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HERE ARE NO really reliable figures on the mone- 

tary value of angling in the United States as a 
whole. And, of course, we can’t ascribe monetary 
values to the intangible side of fishing — the value of 
angling to our general health and wellbeing. Our own 
guess has been that there are more than 25 million 
anglers in the United States (perhaps 30 million, or 
over), and that the “average” angler spends over 
$50 yearly for his sport, bringing the annual total 
monetary value of fishing to well over one billion 
dollars. 

Our estimate was recognized as an extremely con- 
servative one. We took into account the fact that many 
anglers, especially the kids, spend very little for their 
pastime even though they go fishing often. Whatever 
the actual annual expenditure, we can be certain that 
fishing is big business. 

MONETARY VALUES 


The monetary value of fishing, or of fishing and 
hunting combines, has been calculated for several 
states. Here are the figures available to us, as reported 
in earlier issue of the BULLETIN: 


Several years ago, a North Carolina survey showed 
sport fishing in that state to have an annual value of 
$22,063,112. Commercial fishing was valued at 5% 
million dollars. 


A survey in the state of Washington showed that 
400,000 hunting and fishing license holders spent an 
average of about $200 of their hunting and fishing in 
1950 for a total of $80,000,000. The commercial fish 
catch for the state that year was $20,000,000. 

A study in Massachusetts showed hunting and fish- 
ing expenditures for 1951 at $74,000,000. Of this 
amount, 18 million dollars was for saltwater sport 
fishing. 

A New Hampshire survey for 1952 shows that 
anglers in the state spent $13,000,000 for fishing. By 
contrast, 18 years ago, the estimated value of hunting 
and fishing combined was $6,000,000. 

A recent survey in Idaho listed the annual value 
of hunting and fishing activities at $43,000,000. 

Minnesota estimated that the monetary value of its 
1953 fishing was $200,000,000. 

California estimates that the value of its sport 
fishing, hunting, and commercial fishing approaches 
$1,000,000,000 annually. 


Several years ago, interviews by the Michigan 
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Fish 
Conservation 
Fundamentals 


By R. W. ESCHMEYER 


PART ELEVEN: 
THE VALUE OF ANGLING 


Tourist Council with more than 10,000 tourists show- 
ed that, for 45 percent of Michigan’s tourists, fishing 
was the principal reason for their vacationing in the 
state. 


Obviously, fishing is big business! 


INTANGIBLE VALUES 

Whatever the monetary value of fishing may be, 
the intangible values of the sport, though not measur- 
able, are probably much greater. 

Within a few short generations, our way of life has 
changed. Our forefathers used their hands and muscles 
to make a living. Today, most people earn a living by 
using their heads, plus machines, push buttons, and 
swivel-chairs. Despite medical advances, these changes 
in our way of life, together with the growing com- 
plexity of our so-called “civilization”, have been tak- 
ing their toll as a result of constantly increasing 
nervous strain. 

Now, most of us struggle nearly every waking hour 
— in a mad scramble to “keep up with the Joneses” 
— in the acquisition of material things aimed at giving 
us an easier way of life! 

Several years ago, the national consumption of 
aspirin was estimated at 15 tons daily. By now, the 
daily tonnage has undoubtedly increased considerably. 

A growing number of people need help from the 
prescription counter to fall asleep. 


Juvenile delinquency is a big and growing problem. 


A study of the physical fitness of our youth, com- 
pared to that of youth from southern Europe, shows an 
impressive result. American youth failed 78.3 percent 
of the tests; the Europeans failed 8.3 percent of them. 

Brigadier General Louis H. Renfrow, deputy direc- 
tor of Selective Service, has said that easy living 
habits are steadily reducing America’s stamina to the 
danger point. General Renfrow said: 

Civilizations have disappeared when they lost the 
central core: strength, incentive, vitality, and the 
stamina necessary to withstand strain and exterme 
shock in emergencies. 

No one can estimate what the automobile has cost 
the American people in muscle, or the radio, television 
and motion pictures in active participation in recrea- 
tion. 

Significant was the observation made some months 
ago by Judge William G. Long of Seattle. He ob- 
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served that in over twenty years he had handled 
some forty-five thousand juvenile cases, and that he 
recalled no case of serious juvenile misconduct in- 
volving a youngster whose hobby and recreational 


outlet was fishing. 


The therapeutic values of angling for adults are 
also recognized. Obviously, fishing is good for people. 
For the adult, it’s a tonic for frayed nerves and an 
opportunity to gain a better perspective. For the kid, 
it contributes to physical and mental well-being, and 


toward a better future. 








N UNPRECEDENTED survey to de- 

termine the amount of time 
and money spent annually by Amer- 
ican sportsmen on hunting and fish- 
ing will be launched on a nation- 
wide scale beginning January 7, 
1956. On that day some 250 special- 
ly-trained interviewers will start 
calling on households throughout 
the 48 states to interview persons 
who hunted or fished at least once 
during 1955. 


Sponsored by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of 
the Interior, this first national eco- 
nomic study of recreational hunting 
and fishing will seek to establish 
the number of hunters and fisher- 
men twelve years of age and over 
who participated in 1955, the num- 
ber of days and the amount of 
money spent in pursuit of these 
pastimes. The survey will be con- 
ducted by personal interview and 
the respondent’s replies recorded 
on a strictly confidential basis. Most 
of the interviewers will be women. 


Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc., fact- 
finding affiliate of Stewart, Dougall 
& Associates, Inc., management con- 
sultant firm of New York and Wash- 
ington, will conduct the national 
survey for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. The research organization 
has made preliminary studies and 
field tests for the preparation of the 
questionnaire since the contract was 
signed last June. Although a num- 
ber of states have conducted some- 
what similar surveys within their 
own borders in the past, no national 
study of such comprehensive scope 
has ever been conducted previously. 


The country’s sportsmen were 
urged to give their complete coop- 
eration to the project by Douglas 
McKay, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Stressing the 
importance of such cooperation to 
the survey’s overall success, Mr. 
McKay said: 


“This survey will reveal much- 
needed information on which to 
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ADDING IT UP 

We included this brief comment on the values of 
fishing to demonstrate that angling is an extremely 
important aspect of the American scene. It has now 


been shown, repeatedly, that modern fish conserva- 


base programs to provide our hunt- 
ers and fishermen with greater op- 
portunities to enjoy their favorite 
sport. It is expected to provide im- 
portant data for our conservation 
and restoration needs and prove a 
valuable guide for fish and game 
management. It will highlight the 
need for providing better recrea- 
tional facilities to match our popu- 
lation growth and migration. This 
survey will make a major contribu- 
tion to the proper evaluation of 
hunting and fishing in our national 
economy.” 

He added that the government is 
as interested in the sportsman who 
uses a pole and can of worms as it 
is in the fisherman with thousands 
of dollars worth of equipment. The 
survey is not being conducted for 
any law enforcement purposes or 
for checking up on hunting and 
fishing licenses. 

The results of the study are ex- 
pected to be of substantial value not 
only to the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, but to the 48 State Fish and 
Game Departments as well. The 
findings will be of particular inter- 
est to the various private and gov- 
ernment conservation organizations 
and should prove a valuable guide 
to manufacturers of hunting and 
fishing equipment. The results are 
also expected to provide fresh in- 
formation on the nation’s tourist 
industry. 

The survey was authorized as a 
result of the resolution adopted in 
September, 1954, by the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners, which 
requested the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice to contract with a survey or- 
ganization for a nationwide eco- 
nomic study of hunting and fishing. 
The organization represents the 48 
State Fish and Game Departments. 

Particular significance is attached 
to the fact that the survey is being 
conducted so that each state can be 
included concurrently in the nation- 
al survey, if it desires. An analysis 


tion can help angling, can contribute toward “shorten- 
ing the time between bites.” Because of the signifi- 
cance of fishing, fish conservation is far too important 
to be a mere political football, or to be handled by 
incompetents. Our favorite form of outdoor relaxation 
must be preserved. 


END. 


SPORTSMAN’S SURVEY 


of a state’s hunting and fishing ac- 
tivities will be comparable to both 
the national survey and to those of 
other states. States desirous of hav- 
ing separate concurrent surveys are 
making their own arrangements 
with Crossley, S-D Surveys. 

Cost of the survey will not be 
borne by the general taxpayer, it 
was pointed out. It will be financed 
from Federal Aid administrative 
funds, available to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service under the terms 
of the Pittman-Robertson and Din- 
gell-Johnson acts. These laws place 
a Federal excise tax on sporting 
arms and ammunition, fishing rods, 
reels, creels, artificial lures, baits 
and flies. 

Archibald M. Crossley, President 
of Crossley, S-D Surveys, said the 
interviewers will cover all types of 
areas in all 48 states, including large 
cities, smalled metropolitan centers 
and suburbs, small cities and rural 
territories. Each accredited inter- 
viewer will bear a letter of identi- 
fication. 

No accurate figures on hunters 
and fishermen have been possible 
heretofore due to the differences in 
the state hunting and fishing license 
regulations. With one or two excep- 
tions all the states permit salt water 
fishing without a license. Some states 
do not require licenses for veterans 
while still others require no permits 
for persons under 16 or over 65, or 
for women. Despite the absence of 
accurate statistics, however, hunting 
and fishing are considered to be the 
largest participation sports in the 
country. Estimates on the amount 
spent annually by hunters and fish- 
ermen have varied from one billion 
to as high as nine billion dollars. 

Following the completion of the 
field testing, the findings will be 
compiled, tabulated and analyzed, 
with the final report to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service due not later than 
June, 1956. The results of the study 
are to be made public by the De- 
partment of the Interior. END. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


of trap. May not be set on enclosed land without 
written consent of owner. Transportation — Pack- 
ages containing hides, furs, and skins for shipment 
must bear name and license number of shipper. Li- 
cense required to take, deal in, or buy hides and furs. 
Dealers and buyers must report each two weeks dur- 
ing season when hides may be bought and sold, giv- 
ing name of trapper, license number and number and 
kinds of hides bought. Common carriers may not law- 
fully receive for shipment or transport hides or furs 
which do not have marked thereon names and num- 
ber of dealer or trapper. 


Unprotected animals include weasel, skunk, opos- 
sum, red and gray fox, bobcat, and raccoon. 


License Fees 
Series N-Resident, County ................. S$. 3.25 


Series O-Non-Resident, County ............ 25.50 
pemes i =nesinenty State |. soley Gourds. 25.50 
Series Q@-Resident of County other than home 10.50 
Series R-Non-Resident, State ............... 100.50 


Report of game and furbearers taken in previous sea- 
son must be filed with County Judge when applying 
for hunting or trapping license. Failure to file data 
on blank form attached to application is cause for 
refusal of license. END. 





Scent set. A tuft of grass “‘planted’’ on an open sandbar and 
scented with fish oil or commercially prepared lure is excellent for 


Fence set. A “fence” of small sticks with a gap left for the trap 
will account for many coons as well as other animals travelling 


otter and most other furbearers. 


‘along small streams and feeder runs. 





game is a crop 


EK VERY YEAR a crop of small game 
grows to maturity and dies. 
This crop can either be harvested by 
hunters or it can die from other 
causes. Failure to hunt turkey, rab- 
bits, squirrels, or even quail does 
not mean that there will be a great- 
er abundance of these animals the 
next autumn. 

Wildlife biologists are becoming 
more and more adept in determin- 
ing the amount of game on an area. 
Recent studies at Michigan State 
University and elsewhere have 
shown that under normal hunting 
seasons the entire crop which could 
be harvested usually is not taken by 
hunters. 

Each spring the animals which 
survive the winter serve as breed- 
ing stock which increases and so 
provides the fall game crop. The 
autumn population, then, is much 
larger than the spring population 
of game animals. In places where 
game is not hunted, biologists find 
that there usually is no more game 
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By GEORGE A. PETRIDES 
Michigan Fisheries & Wildlife 


in the spring than there would be 
where normal hunting occurs. The 
hunter merely removes some ani- 
mals which otherwise would die of 
starvation, freezing, or predation. 

Hunting regulations should per- 
mit the harvesting of the largest 
possible crop which does not harm 
the breeding stock. At the present 
time some hunting regulations in 
Michigan do not provide sufficient 
time for the hunter to harvest the 
crop. This is especially true for 
squirrels where even on areas of 
about five times the normal hunting 
pressure, less than 40% of the fall 
population is bagged. 

Lengthened hunting seasons do 
not mean correspondingly increased 
kills of game animals. As game be- 
comes scarcer hunters lose interest. 
In no experiment has it been pos- 
sible to induce hunters to continue 
hunting on the study areas until the 
game population had been reduced 





to a disastrously low point. A 
hunting season which is doubled in 
length can be expected to increase 
the kill only about one-third or less. 

Biologists have recently also dis- 
covered another safety factor which 
protects small game from over-hunt- 
ing. Small game animals are very 
prolific and it has been found that 
where high kills have been made 
in the fall, the surviving breeders 
are more successful in rearing their 
young the following year. The habi- 
tat is less crowded then. The size of 
the fall population does not depend 
directly on the size of the spring 
population. Autumn _ populations 
which are hunted show the same 
trends as do those which are not 
hunted, regardless of spring num- 
bers. Small game populations tend 
to protect themselves from over- 
hunting, first, by becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to locate as their num- 
bers dwindle and, second, by repro- 
ducing rapidly the next year after 
being heavily hunted. END. 
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RIVER RECLAIMED 


By W. J. HARTLEY, JR. 


. J. Hartiey stood on the 

banks of the Wekiva River 
and looked out over the dense mat 
of water hyacinths that held the 
stream in its grip. He remembered 
many happy hours when, as a boy, 
he had explored the river, fished its 
waters, and hunted in the nearby 
woods. 

Over the years he had watched 
the hyacinths paralyze the Wekiva 
as they have other lakes and streams 
in Florida. Fishing spots that had 
produced many large bass for him 
and his fishing companions he saw 
choked out by the green menace. 
Most sportsmen’ shrugged their 
shoulders, complained to their con- 
gressmen, and moved on to more 
inviting waters. 

Believing that it is the responsi- 
bility of individual sportsmen to pre- 
vent the loss of their hunting and 
fishing grounds, the Longwood gro- 
cer, with occasional help from 
friends, began a fight to free the 
river of its prolific captors. 

When he first began the decade- 
long project, the hyacinths were 
jammed together so tightly at a rail- 
road bridge just below his property 
that a man could walk on them with 
no fear of falling through. The 
stream was blocked solidly from the 
headwaters at Wekiva Springs to 
the Seminole-Lake County bridge 
on Florida Highway 46. To make 
the job even more difficult, tough 
vines interlaced the plants, sewing 
them into a huge mat. With a cross 


PF. 


cut saw, Hartley hewed large 
chunks from the mass and let them 
float downstream. Other blocks not 
so tightly packed were pulled out 
with a potato rake. 


The battle has been slow and the 
work hard. Progress has been mea- 
sured in feet instead of miles and 
sometimes it looked as though the 
hyacinths would win. They seemed 
to reproduce faster than they could 
be cleared out. 

As more and more of the river 
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W. J. Hartley, Longwood grocer who didn’t wait for “George to do it.” 


was reclaimed, Mr. Hartley recog- 
nized old familiar landmarks. Camp- 
ing sites and hunting stands were 
again made available to sportsmen. 
When he would reach one point that 
was well known to him in previous 
years he would set his sights on the 
next. Now an eight mile section of 
water, for years blocked by the 
prolific exotic is open to sportsmen. 
It stands as a tribute to one man 
who didn’t believe in “letting 
George do it.” END. 








SPECIAL APPEAL has been made 

by Ducks Unlimited Pres- 
ident Robert Winthrop of New 
York, asking all duckhunters to 
make an effort this year to turn in 
the aluminum leg bands on ducks 
and geese killed during the present 
season, so that game management 
officials may make a comprehensive 
study of wild waterfowl migration 
habits. 

During the past year, thousands of 
bands were affixed to the legs of 
waterfowl by conservation agencies 
in the United States and Canada. 
Ducks Unlimited banded 8900 ducks 
and geese this year, bringing their 
total to almost 90,000 birds banded 
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DUCKS 


during its 18 years of restoring 
and rebuilding DU “duck factories” 
in the prairie provinces of Canada, 
where the majority of our conti- 
nent’s waterfowl are born each year. 

Mr. Winthrop said this year’s 
bumper crop of waterfowl offered 
a golden opportunity for duckhunt- 
ers to cooperate with conservation 
agencies studying migration habits 
of waterfowl. According to reports 
received at DU National Headquar- 
ters, hunting success this year has 
been the best in many years, and 
if all bands recovered are turned in 
to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, Washington 25, D. C., it will 
greatly assist in establishing vital 


UNLIMITED 


statistics on migration flights of 
ducks and geese. 

Less than 11% of the waterfowl 
leg bands are returned to the Ser- 
vice each year, which to some ex- 
tent, is responsible for the scarcity 
of migration information. Mr. Win- 
throp pointed out that while it is 
desirable to have the band returned, 
it is not essential — provided the 
hunter sends the information on the 
bands to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, listing the date and num- 
bers on the band; when and where 
the bird was killed and the name 
and address of the hunter. This in- 
formation is essential to the full 
completion of banding records. 


END. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





Wildlife Officer Louis Stokes inspects a young buck which was 
killed out of season, allegedly by a party of five hunters. Stokes 
surprised the men after the deer was shot, but four of them leaped 
from a jeep and fled. Driver of the vehicle, Grover Cleveland 
Bachelor of Jacksonville, fled in the jeep but was overtaken by 
Stokes after a four-mile chase. Stokes is holding a light used by 
violators to blind their prey. (Florida Times Union photo.) 





Wildlife Officers J. K. Davis, left, and Don Hughes release wild 

hog in the Corbett Hunt Area prior to the archery hunt October 

29 to November 6. Davis and Wildlife Officer Don Hughes trapped 

and released in the area over 30 wild hogs. (Palm Beach Post 
photo by Bob Rabe.) 
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Teamwork is displayed on Crooked Lake as units from throughout 

Polk County, including the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 

Commission plane search for drowned fisherman. (Lake Wales 
News photo.) 





VISIT FLORIDA’S STATE PARKS 





Santa Fe river at O’Leno State Park, 1,388 acres, located seven 
miles north of High Springs and 21 miles south of Lake City, 
Florida. This mysterious river, a tributary of the Suwannee river 
winds its tortuous way through O’Leno State Park and provides a 
beautiful stream for swimming, boating, and fishing. A few 
hundred yards below the swimming area, the Santa Fe river dis- 
appears underground, reappears in sink holes for a few thousand 
yards, and then appears on the surface again about two miles 
beyond the park. 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


N CASE you are not familiar with 
SCUBA, I’ll tell you at once it 
does not come from a foreign lan- 
guage — unless those Air-Lung di- 
vers you have been seeing and read- 
ing about are visitors from outer 
space, as they closely resemble and 
as some people suspect. 


The word, SCUBA, comes from 
the phrase, “Self-Contained Under- 
water Breathing Apparatus,” and 
denotes a gadget that permits you 
to stay beneath the waves for pro- 
longed periods, breathing compress- 
ed air. So — SCUBA to you. 


As a sport fisherman, I'll have to 
admit I have had a very poor opinion 
of underwater fish spearing. I still 
have. This column is not meant to 
be an endorsement of underwater 
fish spearing. 


The use of SCUBA has many ap- 
plications, that have no part of 
spears and fish and, whether we like 
it or not, the use of this equipment 
seems to be here to stay. In fact, if 
my experience is any gauge, I’d 
say we had better be prepared for 
more and more of this sort of ac- 
tivity. 

A few weeks ago, I attended a 
meeting of the Florida Outdoor 
Writers Ass’n at the Key Colony at 
Marathon, Florida. On hand as a 
guest of the writers was Bob Ged- 
des, Sales Manager of the Northill 
Air-Lung Company. Bog offered to 
demonstrate SCUBA diving to all 
interested parties at the Key Colony 
pool. To say I was interested is put- 
ting it mildly, and I was quick to 
take him up on his offer. 


SURPRISE: 


SCUBA diving is full of surprises. 
At least, it was for me. I was sur- 
prised how simple it was to under- 
stand the few basic rules. In a mat- 
ter of minutes, I was making like a 
fish. I was surprised how natural it 
seemed to be breathing under water 
— not at all strange, as I had ex- 
pected. I was surprised at the 
weightlessness of the SCUBA out- 
fit. Even with lead weights around 
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my waist, I was not conscious of any 
burden. 

The 10-foot depth of the pool 
limited my diving range, but it was 
enough to satisfy my mind on my 
liking of this wonderful method of 
exploring the deeps. 

I have had some small experience 
at skin diving using foot flippers, a 
face mask, and a snorkel tube. Most 
of this was in Bahama waters, where 
I became completely fascinated by 
the beauty and variety of life on 
the coral reefs. Here in a setting of 
color and drama, one is truly “out 
of this world.” How much more so 
with SCUBA to make the diver all 
but independent of surface air. I 
hope the next time I swim down to 
a coral reef, Iam SCUBA equipped. 


DANGER AHEAD: 


Another of the surprises SCUBA 
instruction brought to me was the 
very real danger that attends this 
sport. It is estimated that over a mil- 
lion persons participated in skin 
diving last year, and of these at 
least one third used SCUBA equip- 
ment. The average age of these di- 
vers is said to be 20 years. There 
is every indication this sport is now 
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Ricou Browning in full SCUBA equipment 
prepares to dive beneath the beautiful waters 
at Silver Springs, Florida. (Photo by Mozert.) 





in its infancy and will soon multi- 
ply by many times. The combina- 
tion of youthful enthusiasts and a 
dangerous sport calls for an effort 
from all of us to help emphasize 
safety regulations. 

In California, where skin diving 
is widespread, they are averaging 
about one death per month. It is in 
the hope of avoiding some of these 
tragedies in Florida that this column 
is being written. There are some 
basic safety rules that apply. Re- 
member — this is a sport that can 
kill you if you make a mistake. Only 
good swimmers in good physical 
condition should attempt SCUBA 
diving. Gat a complete physical ex- 
amination. This should include an 
electrocardiogram. If you have 
symptoms of arthritis, asthma, sinus, 
heart trouble, or ear trouble, or if 
you are much overweight, SCUBA 
is not for you. 

If you have cleared these first 
hurdles, the next point is to remem- 
ber that at least ten hours of instruc- 
tion by an expert is necessary be- 
fore you can be thoroughly familiar- 
ized with the equipment and all the 
possible emergencies you may later 
encounter that could cause panic 
and death. 

Never dive alone. Always work in 
pairs or groups and, preferably, 
with an attendant in a boat. Do not 
attempt to build your own SCUBA 
outfit out of junk or surplus parts. 
Only a fool is willing to risk his life 
on anything but the best equipment. 
Buy a tested, commercial outfit and 
follow instructions to the letter. 

Bob Geddes of the Northill Air- 
Lung Company stressed the follow- 
ing points as particularly important: 

Be careful of your supply of com- 
pressed air. Air from a compressor 
using regular lubricating oil or with 
a gasoline motor for power can kill 
you. Breathing such air from only 
one tank can be fatal. A gas motor 
can pollute your air with carbon 
monoxide, and breathing oil vapor 
from a tank contaminated with 
mineral lubricating oil can coat your 
lungs with enough oil to cause pneu- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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monia and death. Be sure to get 
your SCUBA tanks refilled by a 
safe and filtered air compressor. 

Always exhale as you surface 
from a dive. If you hold your breath, 
the air in your lungs will expand 
as the water pressure decreases. 
Ruptured lungs can be the results. 

Last, but not least, do not use 
but one air tank on your SCUBA 
outfit. Using only one tank, you can 
hardly go deep enough or stay down 
long enough to make decompression 
necessary as you return to the sur- 
face. Using a two-tank outfit, as pro- 
fessionals sometimes do, you can get 
into serious trouble in this respect. 
“The bends” is nothing to play 
around with. 


NO KILL-JOY: 

If all the above seems like an ef- 
fective barrier to this fascinating 
sport, just remember that SCUBA 
diving is growing in spite of it. 
Properly used, SCUBA can be your 
passport to a new kind of sport that 
has no competition. The application 
of SCUBA to photography, alone, 
is breath-taking. 

I must admit SCUBA found an 
easy convert in me. If you are going 
to explore this sport, I only ask 
that you take the precautions out- 
lined above and live to enjoy it. 

If you would like more detailed 
information concerning SCUBA and 
the safety factors involved, there 
are two free booklets available on 
these subjects. One is a full-color 





In rubber diving suit for protection and warmth, Ricou Browning explores the bottom of 
Florida’s Silver Springs with SCUBA equipment. (Photo by Mozert.) 


job entitled, “The Northill Air- 
Lung.” This can be had by writing 
to the Northill Company, 9851 S. 
Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 45, 
California. This book tells the story 
of SCUBA simply and in detail. 
“Skin Diving Safety” is the title 
of another book that can be had by 
writing to the California Council of 
Diving Clubs, 352 Smith St., Long 
Beach, Calif. This one has every- 


thing you need to know about skin 
diving and SCUBA diving safety 
rules. 

If any one is interested in more 
detailed information concerning the 
exact medical dangers of this sport, 
you can get an article entitled, 
“Medical Problems of Skin Diving,” 
from the American Medical Ass'n. 
The author is Wm. T. Burns, M.D., 
of Long Beach, Calif. END. 





WADERS TAKE MORE BASS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


pork chunk has always served me 
well in any Florida bass-fishing situ- 
ations I’ve encountered. This is true 
even in such places as the tidal 
waters of the Chassahowitzka River, 
where common custom seems to dic- 
tate the use of cut bait. But my pork 
will match, bass for bass, the cut bait 
used by many fishermen there. 

Its versatility is what I like. It 
will go almost anywhere — under 
logs, fall off the wide leaves of lily 
pads, and slide through hyacinths 
and sawgrass with a_ bewitching 
wiggle which makes a largemouth 
drool. 

However, much more important 
than the type of lure you use when 
wading is the way you present it to 
your quarry. Your mobility, first of 
all, allows you to get into the shal- 
lows where the bass are. Since you 
are firmly rooted to solid earth in- 
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stead of the unpredictable bottom 
of a small boat, you have complete 
control over the placement and re- 
trieving of lures, whether live or 
artificial. 

“That may be well and good,” I 
can hear one of my readers saying 
with a self-satisfied smile, “but you 
couldn’t pay me to put on those 
heavy waders and wander around 
like that on a hot day!” 

I have news for him — he couldn’t 
pay me to wear heavy waders, 
either, except in cooler weather. 
For summer I prefer light wading 
boots, and during the hottest 
months, swimming trunks and ten- 
nis shoes are just the thing. A wide- 
brimmed hat and polarized sun- 
glasses complete the personal equip- 
ment. Can you think of a more en- 
joyable way of cooling off on a hot 
day than standing in waist-deep 
water, playing a largemouth? 

There is, however, one admoni- 
tion the bass wader must take to 


heart in the Sunshine State, par- 
ticularly in south Florida. When you 
start wandering around in wet, 
marshy grass, it’s inevitable that 
you'll encounter moccasins. How- 
ever, as any snake expert will tell 
you, moccasins would rather get 
out of your way than become in- 
volved with you. I’ve never yet met 
one that didn’t try his darndest to 
get away. But you must also re- 
member that when they’re corner- 
ed, or when they think they’re cor- 
nered, they’ll stand their ground. Be 
eareful as you walk around in 
marshy grass, but once you’re in the 
water you're relatively free from 
the danger. 

As I mentioned above, you can 
catch bass in Florida with any 
method, but if you want to experi- 
ence a real, first-class thrill try your 
hand at wading for them. 

You'll meet some of the most in- 


teresting specimens that way! 
END. 
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NEW ANGLES TO BASS FISHING 
by Ernst F. Radke. Published by 
Greenberg: Publisher New York, 
N.Y. 188 pages. 

It is difficult for a bass fisherman 
to believe that there is anything 
new to be said about catching bass. 
But Ernst Radke is a unique angler. 
He refuses to accept the ancient and 
hallowed “rules” of the fraternity. 
He experiments endlessly with 
everything — tackle, techniques, 
depths, times of day and night and 
comes up with some startling find- 
ings. 

Why, he asks, is the overhead cast 
the “proper” method? Who said so? 
If it is easier and more comfortable 
to use a side-arm cast, why not 
do so? As a matter of fact, he ob- 
serves, the most deadly cast of the 
surface plug is the easy, side-arm, 
almost underhand cast that drops 
the lure in the water with a soft 
“sploosh.” This is but one of the 
numerous unorthodox attitudes in 
the book. Radke catches bass in 
“fished-out” resort lakes infested 
with speed boats. He does it by fish- 
ing deep and by fishing at night — 
and he has a lot to say about both 
these methods. 

One of the outstanding features 
of this new book is the appraisal of 
rods, reels, lines, leaders, lures, 
hooks — everything, including out- 
board motors and boats, that a fish- 
erman uses. Radke is brutally blunt 
in his discussion of these items; if 
a reel is no good, he says so; if it’s 
good, he praises it. His appraisals 
are based on his own experience — 
not what someone else has written 
or said or done. 

This is an information packed 
volume that should be in every bass 
fisherman’s library. You'll get the 
same spine tingle from its unusual 
pages as you do from a smashing 
strike. 

* * KF & 

LARRY KOLLER’S NEW HUNT- 
ING ANNUAL. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Inc., New York, N. 
Y. Price $2.75—128 pages, over 200 
action photos. 

Larry Koller, a gifted writer and 
a hunter of some thirty years stand- 
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ing draws on his abundant experi- 

ence to describe in detail the best 

hunting methods covering the major 
types of game animals and birds to 
be found on the continent. 

He tells you the gun and gear 
you'll need to take each bird and 
animal. A unique feature of the book 
is the section devoted to dressing 
and cooking game. Koller gives in- 
valuable tips on the habits of wild- 
life plus features on everything from 
handloading to preserve shooting. 

As in most of Koller’s writing, 
his descriptions of each type of 
hunting plus the abundance of ex- 
cellent illustrations give you the 
the feeling and thrill of participat- 
ing yourself in a variety of hunt- 
ing experiences which encompass 
game from rabbits to elk. 

In season and out, The New Hunt- 
ing Annual will afford you a good 
deal of pleasure, profit, and in- 
creased hunting know-how. 

*k k kK & 

LARRY KOLLER’S NEW BOOK 
OF GUNS. The _ Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Price $2.75—144 pages, over 250 
illustrations. 

This is a bonus year for new guns 
—the biggest ever. Rifles, shotguns, 
pistols—every one of the new mod- 
els is here in this book in text and 
picture. They make a thrilling pa- 
rade, with a lot of variety and ex- 
citement—all new. 

The book covers every current 
American gun, more than 250 al- 
together—according to use rather 
than by manufacturers or actions. 
Competing models are grouped to- 
gether, often on the same page, so 
you can compare them point by 
point. The text gives the specifica- 
tions, and the pictures show you 
what they look like. Whether you 
are a duck hunter, a grouse man, 
or a big game hunter, if you like 
skeet shooting or want to teach 
your boy to handle a .22 you'll find 
plenty of authoritative information 
between the covers of this volume. 
For the technician interested in fig- 
ures, the closing chapter on “Speci- 
fications” is your meat for it is load- 
ed with all sorts of up-to-date sta- 


tistics on guns, ammo, ballistics, 

scopes and mounts. The book is a 

valuable addition to the bookshelf 

of the tyro as well as the experi- 
enced hand. 
*k Ke Kk 

The following selections are part of 
a series — THE COLBY BOOKS 
— by C. B. Colby, published by 
Cowart-McCann, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

Park Ranger is a 48 page book 
containing 88 excellent illustrations 
with accompanying text detailing 
the work, thrills, and equipment of 
the National Park Rangers. 

The 48 page Fish and Wildlife 
tells in a similar fashion of the work 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, our Federal wildlife manage- 
ment agency. The varied tasks faced 
by Fish and Wildlife Service men is 
graphically portrayed in a series of 
excellent illustrations with accom- 
panying text. 

Tall Timber details in its 48 pages 
and 77 exceptionally fine illustra- 
tions the work, machines, and men 
of the U.S. Forest Service in action. 

Interesting and informative ma- 
terial for adults and a _ valuable 
source of authentic information for 
teen-agers who are contemplating 
a career in the outdoors. 

*k kek k * 

ANIMAL MASQUERADE by Ivah 
Green. Published by Cowart-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., New York, N.Y. 64 
pages with 34 photographs many 
of which are full-page. 

Animal Masquerade tells in text 
and pictures the story of camou- 
flage in nature. Written in a man- 
ner which will appeal to school age 
youngsters the book is well illus- 
trated with excellent photos of a 
wide variety of animal life. 

Ivah Green tells the secret of 
each animal’s costume or behaviour. 
She explains that when animals 
masquerade, they do not do it for 
fun as boys and girls do when they 
dress up as a clown or witch for 
Halloween. An animal may have a 
disguise that will help him find the 
food he needs for survival. Another 
may dress up to escape being eaten. 
Butterflies may seem to become 
flowers; caterpillars may seem to 
become twigs; insects resemble 
leaves; mountain sheep are mistaken 
for rocks; and toads look like pieces 
of bark. 

Not only science teachers and 
their classes will welcome this live- 
ly, simply written book. Anyone 
who becomes acquainted with the 
disguises in Animal Masquerade 
will enjoy finding those creatures 
and others like them in the woods 
or fields or along the beach. END 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


ROBABLY BECAUSE many chap- 

ters of American history were 
literally written with handguns, 
there is a certain degree of romanti- 
cism connected with shooting a pis- 
tol. When used with high velocity 
long rifle cartridges, even the little 
22 will buck and roar in the hand, 
its voiced restlessness creating an 
exultation not always enjoyed by 
the shooter when firing a rifle or 
shotgun. Handgun shooting is dif- 
ferent! 

Beginning with this issue, MUZ- 
ZLE FLASHES will present a series 
of consecutive monthly texts de- 
voted to handguns and handgun 
shooting. The scope of planned pres- 
entation will range from a general 
discourse on the subject to special 
texts on types of handguns, selec- 
tion of proper handgun for serious 
competitive target shooting and im- 
promptu, informal plinking; best 
type of sights, handgun grips, hols- 
ters, the tournament competitor’s 
kit, tips on both formal and informal 
target shooting, handguns carried 
for defense, shared secrets of some 
of the truly expert pistol shots of 
this age, hunting with a handgun, 
fast and fancy shooting and other 
subjects of probable interest to the 
reader who would like to aim a 
handgun at a selected target and feel 
the weapon respond to a deftly-ap- 
plied trigger squeeze. If the texts 
are saved as they appear and are 
read, an elementary, condensed 
primer on handgun shooting will 
be compiled for use by anyone who 
wishes to enjoy handgun shooting 
to the utmost — and that means 
ability to shoot well, using a gun 
that not only fits the hand and is a 
pleasure to shoot, but one equally 
satisfactory to a critical eye and 
individuai pride of ownership. 

The difference between the cost 
of a fairly good handgun and the 
best available is so little that it is 
wise to blow the bankroll for the 
added service and satisfaction the 
best quality, completely-equipped 
handgun models will give. The most 
common mistake made by beginners 
imbued with the idea of owning a 
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handgun, but lacking the necessary 
cash for a top-ranking model, is to 
rush out and buy whatever pistol 
happens to be priced closest to their 
wallet’s momentary contents. A bit 
more exercised patience and an in- 
crease in available cash together 
will contribute to better investment. 
Where the purchase must be made 
— regardless! — it is better to buy 
a top-grade firearm on an arranged 
installment purchase plan than pay 
a lower cash price and walk out 
with a handgun lacking the features 
and refinements that help to make 
for maximum shooting success and 
enjoyment. 

It is even more important to se- 
lect a handgun that feels good in the 
hand and seems to settle down on a 
target of its own accord when aimed. 
Given two guns of equal accuracy, 
the shooter will get the best results 
with the one that fits his hand most 
naturally and comfortably. In buy- 
ing a handgun, it pays to shop 
around, compare models and fea- 
tures and find one that truly teams 
up with your gun hand. 

Although big-bore handguns have 
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At the Tampa National Mid-Winter Pistol 
Tournament of last March, Harry Reeves, 
Detroit pistol expert and a national cham- 
pion, turned back all challengers for the 
grand slam title. (National Rifle Associa- 
tion photo. ) 





wide practical use and enjoy con- 
siderable popularity, this depart- 
ment recommends that beginners 
start out with a good .22, to first de- 
velop good shooting habits (more 
apparent and therefore more easily 
analyzed when shooting a gun of 
light recoil) and to enjoy the added 
economy that a .22 gives in ammu- 
nition cost during the initial firing 
sessions needed to learn to hold a 
handgun properly and steadily while 
squeezing its trigger. The last is a 
specialized mastery that can be 
achieved only through continued, 
careful practice. 

The big-bores generally perform 
best in the hands of shooters who 
have laid hold, aim and trigger con- 
trol groundwork with a .22. A fu- 
ture text will deal with handguns 
of large caliber, like the popular 
Colt “Officer’s” Model .38, S&WK- 
38, Colt .45 auto., Colt .38 auto. and 
the S&W 1950 models. Handgun 
models intended strictly for defense 
will be treated separately. 

Regardless of make, mode] and 
caliber, it is MUZZLE FLASHES’ 
recommendation that you not select 
any handgun that weighs less than 
25 ounces nor more than 48. A heavy 
gun, provided it isn’t too heavy for 
the shooter’s comfortable use and 
control, can be held steadier than a 
light one, but a handgun that is too 
heavy is difficult to master for com- 
bined accuracy and speed. Exami- 
nation of favorite models used at 
the various Florida tournaments will 
show that most of the competitive 
handguns will fall somewhere be- 
tween 34 and 40 ounces. Handgun 
selection for informal target shoot- 
ing will run a bit less in total gun- 
weight, generally — usually in the 
neighborhood of 28 ounces to 40 
ounces. 

Among target-type models, a 
firing line census count of .22 caliber 
handguns at the Tampa National 
Mid-winter Pistol Tournament of 
last March (an annual affair) show- 
ed overwhelming preference for 
autoloading models, primarily be- 
cause of their faster mechanical 
functioning during the timed and 
rapid-fire stages of scheduled 
matches. Fifty-two competitors used 
the Colt “Woodsman” in match tar- 
get or standard grade; 54 fired the 
Hi-Standard “Supermatic”; 24 used 
Ruger "Mark TD or. “Mark © II” 
models; one favored a_ Beretta 
“Olympic”, and a single competitor 
used a S&W “K-22” revolver. All 
of the named models are in the 
finer quality category of the current 
handgun market brand offerings 
and, in addition to tournament use, 
will serve as excellent plinking side- 
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arms. Not represented in the .22 
caliber events at Tampa last March, 
but good, the Colt “Officer’s” Model 
22 revolver should not be omitted 
from “among the best”. 


Very popular as plinking hand- 
guns are such additional, although 
somewhat less refined, models as the 
S&W .22/32 “Kit Gun”, the Iver 
Johnson Model 855, Ruger “Single 
Six”, Colt “Challenger”, J. C. Hig- 
gins Model 88, Hi-Standard “Sen- 
tinel”, the H&R Model 999, Colt’s 
sport model “Woodsman”, Hi-Stand- 
ard “Dura-Matic”, the H&R model 
922 and the Hi-Standard “Flite- 
King” (the last named for the .22 
short cartridge only). If you don’t 
aspire to the winning of trophies at 
the tournaments, a choice from 
among these plinking-gun listings 
will give you a lot of dollar-for-dol- 
lar value. For the tough Florida 
tournament competition, most of the 
named models will bow to the su- 
periority of the match grade target 
models — largely because of differ- 
ences in sights, grips and weight 
(where it is most needed to give a 
handgun balance, natural pointing 
and stability). Surprisingly, the dif- 
ferences in basic barrel accuracy, 
considered strictly from the stand- 
point of their technical testing on a 
machine rest for accuracy, are not 
as great as one would expect of 
handguns in distinctly separated 
price brackets. It is the added fea- 
tures and mechanical refinements 
that the target model handguns have 
that tend to bring out their potential 
accuracy when hand held and fired. 


Revolver or automatic? You alone 
must decide; most likely you al- 
ready have a personal preference. 

A revolver is always a good hand- 
gun-action choice for a beginner. 
When used single-action, this type 
encourages more deliberate firing 
and reduces the tendency to waste 
ammunition. When in good mechan- 
ical condition, a revolver seldom 
gives case ejection trouble. From 
the standpoint of personal safety, 
a revolver is definitely safer for a 
beginner to handle and carry since 
its loaded or unloaded state can be 
quickly and accurately determined 
from even a quick examination. The 
fast cartridge pickup of a clipload- 
ing automatic can sometimes fool 
even the eye of an expert into in- 
correctly concluding that the gun 
closed on an empty chamber. (With 
automatic or revolver, it pays to 
look twice to make sure a gun is 
unloaded when you decide to call 
a halt to a day’s shooting!) 


Whether to select a handgun with 
short or long barrel is also a matter 
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of personal choice. In field shooting, 
and even in tournament competi- 
tion where every point is important 
to a winning score, there is practi- 
cally no difference in basic accuracy. 


If you are already possessed of 
such hand, muscle and eye coordi- 
nation that you naturally can pick 
up a handgun and aim it without 
too much sway and muzzle tremor, 
then you probably won’t have any 
trouble shooting a handgun with a 
long barrel, and can take full advan- 
tage of the longer sighting radius of 
such weapons. However, if your gun 
hand and held pistol combination 
sways all over the landscape like an 
orchestra conductor’s baton, and the 
end of the barrel tends to tremble 
like the legs of a young dog frighten- 
ed by a Florida bear, then a shorter 
barrel, with its less noticeable muz- 
zle antics, is your best bet. 


Although a future column will 
attempt to cover the subject of sights 
most thoroughly, it is amiss to men- 
tion here that any considered hand- 
gun purchase should have a combi- 
nation of good sights — preferably 
a well-defined blade front sight and 
an adjustable, square-bottomed-U 
rear sight, the last a design develop- 
ed by E. E. Patridge (not Part- 
ridge!) , a renowned pistoleer of the 
1880’s. The rectangular, flat-bottom- 
ed notch in a Patridge style rear 
sight is purposely made a little 
wider than the blade front sight. 
When the shooter aligns the front 
sight in the square-U notch, with 
the top of the front sight level with 
the top of the notch, the front sight 
almost — but not quite! — fills the 
rectangular cutout of the rear sight. 
A narrow line of light will be seen 
on each side of the front sight as it 
is centered and leveled with the 
Patridge rear sight silhouette. In 
taking proper aim, it is important 
that the amount of light seen on 
each side of the aligned front sight 
be equal, when judged by a critical 
eye. 

Florida shooters and inventive 
members of the gunsmith trade have 
developed various modifications of 
the original Patridge sight, but its 
basic design remains unchanged and 
unsurpassed. Adjustable sights are 
considered essential to serious tar- 
get shooting and their advantages 
should not be overlooked by the 
plinker. Fixed front and rear sights 
of dubious practical value keep 
many otherwise good handguns from 
giving creditable performances. You 
want sights that can be adjusted to 
your individual eyesight — and 
cause your shots to hit where you 
aim. 





The S&W “K-22 Masterpiece” .22 caliber 
revolver is one of the most complete and 
popular revolver models on today’s market. 
It can double as a match target weapon when 
not called on for informal “plinking.” 





Among target-type models, a firing line 

census count of .22 caliber handguns at the 

Tampa National Mid-winter Pistol Tourna- 

ment of last March showed overwhelming 

preference for autoloading models. The Colt 

“Woodsman” match target grade is a popu- 
lar target and plinking arm. 





The Ruger is a popular autoloading handgun 
favored by many competitive shooters as 
well as “’plinkers.”’ 


Given a good instruction manual, 

a little friendly help such as can be 
found at any Florida pistol club, and 
much practice, an owner of a new 
handgun will find many pleasures 
afield. No matter how good he gets 
to be with his weapon, there will 
always be room for improvement in 
his marksmanship. As Alexander 
Leslie, a National Mid-winter com- 
petitor, expressed it, “One never 
beats the game. The challenge is 
continually there; the zest for hand- 
gun shooting sort of stays with you.” 
END. 
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FLORIDA QUAIL HUNT 
(Continued from Page 20) 


on the one immediately above it 
so we had an opening. 

The undergrowth on this side of 
the fence was even thicker than that 
we’d just hunted out. Perhaps Dave 
had the same idea that came to my 
own mind. “How about rattle- 


snakes?” he asked Joe. “Do you 
find they hit the dogs?” 


“The danger is usually overem- 


phasized. We’ve got rattlers, sure; 
probably the biggest ones in the 
land. But you wear boots, just like 
we're wearing today. The snakes 
are only too happy to get out of 
your way. Same for the dogs.” 

We shot more birds ... moving 
outward to new sites now, so as not 
to decimate any one covey. Gradu- 
ally we were slowing off our shoot- 
ing, too, determined not to approach 
too closely the limit. 

We discussed some more quail 
oddities. The “bobwhite” calls, for 





Williams swings into action as a covey rises from heavy cover. 


instance, emanate mostly from lone- 
ly males, for the birds love company. 
The female generally provides from 
11 to 17 eggs for the nest, but should 
she be killed during the hatching 
period the male will immediately 
take over the responsibility of sit- 
ting on the eggs and rearing the 
young. In fact, so strong is the pa- 
ternal instinct in the quail that 
frequently an unmated female or 
male will adopt and rear orphan 
chicks. Humans please take note 
and copy. 

On the way home we stopped at 
the rancher’s home and offered him 
some of our game, which he accept- 
ed with a grateful grin. 

“One more way to insure that 
well be welcome next time,” Joe 
explained as we drove away. I 
noted, too, that he was careful to 
see that each gate we _ passed 
through was carefully closed be- 
hind us, so no cattle could stray. 

In their rumble-seat kennel 
Queenie or Black Girl, I had no way 
of telling which, gave a yawn of 
contentment. Overhead a solitary 
buzzard circled high against the 
still cloudless blue bowl of the sky, 
appearing almost motionless. Joe 
Reese was humming softly beneath 
his breath and Dave Williams lean- 
ed back, smoking and silently 
thoughtful. 


It had been a good day. Oh, yes, 
there were six F’s in the sentence 
on Dave’s ecards. END. 





3 FATHOMS & A BITE 
(Continued from Page 17) 


He made his east, and as he start- 
ed to reel in, he glared at us and 
said, “I am even crazier than either 
of you to believe this ”- --E-E-e- 
yow’’, he squalled as a heavy strike 
almost pulled him overboard. As he 
brought the fish alongside, we gaffed 
it into the boat, being a nice black 
grouper, it looked like about ten 
pounds. 


Well, this went on for about an 
hour, he was getting some snappers, 
some red and black groupers, also 
two or three pogies and every fish 
he caught he squalled louder. 

“Boss, if you don’t be quieter, 
everybody and his brother will be 
here fishing,” Rockey pleaded. 

Sure enough, it wasn’t long until 
an outboard passed just as we were 
landing the big warsaw that had 
gotten away when the ‘Corenthien’ 
sank. 

In an hour’s time, I bet there was 
a hundred fishermen working that 
eddy, and of course they soon caught 
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that little pod of fish. 

“Well,” Mr. Edwards said, “let’s 
go somewhere else.” 

“It’s no use,” I wailed, “no other 
place in this river has a salt water 
fish in it.” 

I put on a real act of sorrow, 





“So there I had him right up to the side of 
the boat, when. . .”’ 


sobbing noisily, “Our secret of a 
life time given away and to a strang- 
er, oh me,” I moaned, putting on a 
real good act, “our fishing ruined 
forever. Our poor secret gone.” 

“We may as well go in,” Rockey 
groaned, “our fishing secret is ruin- 
ed and Bub is heartbroken. I feel 
like a dog doing this to him.” 

As we rowed up the river Mr. 
Edwards counted his fish. Eight 
large snappers, ten nice groupers 
and the big warsaw, the pogies he 
threw away. Boy, was he happy, he 
lit up a cigar and fishing out his 
wallet handed each of us a twenty 
dollar bill. “Maybe this will make 
you feel better,” he said as he began 
to draw the fish. “Anyway, I had 
a wonderful time and want you 
boys to have pay for your secret.” 

When we got back to the ‘Co- 
renthien’ Captain Late, clad in some 


bathing trunks was _ puttering 
around with some paint. 
“Hey,” shouted Mr. Edwards, 


“these boys sure came through with 
the goods, Hour Late, Old Hoss, here 
is a nice hundred dollar bill for 
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you.” 

We stowed the banker’s gear and 
fish in his car as he talked to Cap- 
tain Late. 

“Boy, didn’t we put that over 
smooth,” allowed Rockey in a low 
voice. “And, Bub, your crying was 
the real McCoy. Yes sir, this was 
the smoothest deal we ever made’, 
and Rockey eased his twenty out 
of his pocket and kissed it lovingly. 
We were both very happy. 

Mr. Edwards started to get in the 
car, then turned to us boys and said, 
“IT never had a better time and I 
want to thank you again. You boys 
have a fish secret all right, but it is a 
different one than what I paid for, 
good bye.” 

As he climbed in his car, I heard 
him mutter, as he straightened out 
his gear, “Old hook sign in fishes’ 
mouth, humph, cut bait in their 
stomachs, humph, no tears in Bub’s 
crying, humph, no sores on old 
Late’s legs, humph, the trip was rig- 
ged all right, but how? Yep, they 
had a real secret all right, and still 
have.” 

The expensive car rolled silently 
away, it left Rockey and myself 
sheepishly staring at each other in 
open mouth silence. END. 


JR. CONSERVATIONIST 


(Continued from Page 7) 


plete this unfinished film were the 
members from that very fast and 
on-coming club, the Dean Mather 
Jr. Wildlife club. Twenty of the 
young men were transported to 
camp and had a good time disposing 
of their talents before the camera. 
The young group is most coopera- 
tive and have the guidance of a 
true outdoorsman — Mr. Gene Gal- 
lant. 
oO 2% 2 OK ok ok ok oe ok ok ok ok 

Camp Activities 

Our camp is becoming most pop- 
ular and we are really happy about 
it. On November 10, a Central Re- 
gion meeting was held at the camp 
by the new Regional Manager, Mr. 
D. C. Land. Mr. A. D. Aldrich, Di- 
rector and Mr. Don Southwell, 
Commissioner for the Fifth Region 
were present. The meeting was most 
successful and believe me the fish- 
fry with its hush-puppies and 
swamp cabbage was De-licious. 
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Florida Wildlife Federation Meeting 
Approximately 50 people attend- 
ed the Federation meeting. Many 
were at the camp for the first time. 
Mr. Sam Du Bon presided at the 
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meeting. He is the new president 
recently elected at the Annual meet- 
ing in Daytona Beach. The meeting 
started at ten o’clock and when 
lunch time came around the Ocala 
Wildlife members. served  sand- 
wiches, coffee and cookies. The 
youngsters were gracious hosts and 
mingled with the Federation like 
grown adults. The day was perfect 
in many ways. The weather of 
course but to add to the perfection, 
Mr. Link from St. Petersburg offer- 
ed to donate a 14 foot row boat to 
the camp and Mrs. Marie Puckett, 
senior advisor to the St. Pete Jr. 
Rod and Gun Club is sending a 
check for $100.00 for the camp fund. 
The money was raised at a dinner 
given by the senior members on 
Oct. 30 at the club in St. Petersburg. 
Dr. Wilber, past president of the 
Federation, donated 5 skish targets 
for the camp. See, what is meant 
by a perfect day. 
oe OK ok ok ok ok OK ok ok OK ok ok 

Top Club Ratings 

During the summer months this 
department has been so busy with 
construction, operation, etc., for the 
new camp, we have been unable to 
keep up with the ratings of the 
clubs. Sorry about this but want to 
present the ratings for the clubs 
since last July. So here we go. 

We have been carrying on the 
system of rating the top ten clubs 
but some of the past months the 
secretaries have been busy else- 
where we think, for the number of 
reports coming in to this office has 
bogged. However, we will present 
what we have here. 
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ies Ten for July 
Dean Mather Junior Wildlife 
Club, Ocala, Florida 

2. Bartow Junior Conservation 
Club, Bartow, Florida 

3. Lakeland Junior Wildlife Club, 
Lakeland, Florida 
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“We certainly are not setting around a bar 
drinking. Smell my breath!” 
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Bay County Girls’ Junior Con- 

servation Club, Panama City, 

Florida 

Everglades Junior Conservation 

Squadron, Hialeah, Florida 

Allapattah Optimist Junior Con- 

servation Club, Miami, Florida 

Stuart Junior Conservation 

Club, Stuart, Florida 

Leesburg Junior Wildlife Club, 

Leesburg, Florida 

St. Petersburg Junior Rod and 

Gun Club, St. Petersburg, 

Florida 

Mount Dora Junior Wildlife 

Club, Mount Dora, Florida 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Top Clubs for August 


1. Allapattah Optimist Junior 
Conservation Club, Miami, 
Florida 


2. Dean Mather Junior Wildlife 
Club, Ocala, Florida 

3. Stuart Junior Conservation 
Club, Stuart, Florida 

4. Everglades Junior Conservation 
Squadron, Hialeah, Florida 

5. Lakeland Junior Wildlife Club, 
Lakeland, Florida 

6. Bay County Girls Junior Con- 
servation Club, Panama City, 
Florida 

2k 2 ok 3K OK ok ok ok ok ok ok 

Top Clubs for September 

1. Bartow Junior Conservation 
Club, Bartow, Florida 

2. Dean Mather Junior Wildlife 
Club, Ocala, Florida 

3. Stuart Junior Conservation 
Club, Stuart, Florida 

4. Bay County Girls Junior Con- 
servation Club, Panama City, 
Florida 

5. Everglades Junior Conservation 
Squadron, Hialeah, Florida 

6. Lakeland Junior Wildlife Club, 
Lakeland, Florida 

2 2 2 ok ok ok ok ok Kk ok ok ok 

ae Clubs for October 
Stuart Junior Conservation 
Club, Stuart, Florida 

2. Dean Mather Junior Wildlife 
Club, Ocala, Florida 

3. Bartow Junior Conservation 
Club, Bartow, Florida 

4. Bay County Girls Junior Con- 
servation Club, Panama City, 
Florida 


News From Around the State 
Bartow— 

We understand from Bartow that 
they are coming along very nicely 
with their club building program. 


We are quite anxious to hear from 
them upon its completion. We be- 
lieve this will be the second club in 
the State to have its own clubhouse. 
The other club is the Dean Mather 
group from Ocala. Good luck fellows 
on your wonderful project. We hope 
that other clubs will be given the 
inspiration to follow suit. 


Ocala— 

The Dean Mather club has been 
very busy in the woods surrounding 
camp by blazing new trails for the 
coming summer camping period. 
These trails will be used for hikes 
and nature studies. 


Hollywood— 

The new club at Hollywood is 
coming along fine and doing some 
constructive conservation projects. 
We have been instructed by their 
advisors that this new club will be 
an up and coming club — so watch 





“Ten dollars for catching a fish without a 
license and twenty-five dollars for refusing 
to tell the court where you caught it.” 


JUMP AT THE CHANCE! 


THE NEXT 5 ISSUES OF 


Salt Water Sportsman 


MAGAZINE — WHICH INCLUDE 


A SPECIAL HANDBOOK ISSUE THAT 
SELLS FOR 50c ON THE STANDS... 


ONLY $1.00! 


Salt Water Sportsman is the only magazine in the world 
devoted 100% to salt water sport fishing along the 


Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 


Published monthly, it gives the 


latest on where to, when to and how to fish from the 
Maritimes to the Bahamas. The special December Florida 
issue covers marine angling in detail throughout the 


state. 


Start receiving your copies now by sending $1 to 


SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 


229 WEST 14th STREET 
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HIALEAH, FLORIDA 


your step. Glad to have you in our 
happy conservation family. 


Ft. Pierce— 

Word comes from Mr. Kay of the 
Lions Club in Ft. Pierce that they 
have organized a new club there 
and call it the St. Lucie Jr. Conser- 
vation club. The senior club will 
furnish two advisors: Mr. Jack 
Plymale and Mr. Dan Knowles. 

The committee consists of Mr. 
Charles Stone, Mr. Bill Allman. 


Hialeah— 


The Everglades Jr. Conservation 
Squadron writes and tells us that 
they are negotiating to buy a used 
truck for transportation purposes. 
Their senior advisor Mr. O. B. 
Daniels will assist in this transac- 
tion. 


Panama City— 


The Bay County All-Girls Jr. Con- 
servation Club report that they have 
finished with a successful display at 
the County Fair. Of course it dealt 
with conservation. The young mem- 
bers installed an electrical designed 
board with lights and questions — 
push a button and get the answer. 
Congratulations to the girls for their 
determination and spirit. 
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All Secretary’s Club Reports 
should be sent to their regional 
education officers, so that they may 
be advised of the Clubs’ activities. 

Also in the Office in Williston, we 
have available for distribution 8 
pages of material for the FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE’S SCRAPBOOK. We 
shall be glad to send out copies to 
those clubs who wish to have them. 
Don’t forget to tell us how many 
copies of each page you would like 
to have. END. 
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